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For the American Bee Journal. 


My Method of Wintering Bees. 





8. VALENTINE. 





The great and all-important question | 


that comes to the bee-keepers of to-day 
is how to carry the bees successfully 
through the interval from the ist of 
December until honey appears in the 
r) ring ? With all our noted apiarists, 
uinby, Langstroth, Wagner, and oth- 
ers, leaders in apiculture who have un- 
covered much of the desired gold and 
made apiculture a pleasant pursuit, 
there are still dark, shady spots that 
their wisdom has not brought to sun 
light, and doubtless to-day there: is 
more gloom hanging over the subject of 
wintering bees than any other in apicul- 
ture. Since the subject of hee | 
stands first on the list of apiculture, an 
well deserves the earnest thought, care- 
ful study, and accurate experiments of 
the most practical apiarists, for if we 
fail to winter our bees and spring finds 
us without them, we need not bother 
about their management, forage, or 
any of the modern improvements, and 
we are almost certain to lose them 
sooner or later if they ate not properly 
cared for. The honey bees are not 
like other insects, but are more or less 
active all through the winter and re- 
quire more or less food according to the 
amount of heat they generate, and as 
they become numb at a temperature 
below 40°, therefore the temperature 
must be kept up by the bees at the ex- 
ense of their stores, and if they are 
ept where they are exposed to ex- 
= cold they will require the more 
ood. 
I have been experimenting for some 
yous on wintering bees out and in- 
oors, and I am satisfied that bees will 
winter best at a temperature about 
; but from experience we have 
learned that there are 4 things in the 
hive that are against successful winter- 


ing: Ist. A failure in late fall breeding; 
2d. Unwholesome food ; 3d. Lack of 
stores ; 4th. Regular temperature. The 
first in importance is a good prolific 
queen, for if there is an old, worn-out 
queen, or a poor layer in the hive, the 
colony will be sure to come out weak in 
the spring, if not dead. In.the early 
part of September it shonld be seen to 
that every hive is supplied with a good 
prolific queen, and if the hive is 
crowded with honey so that brood-rear- 
ing has been cut short, the lower half of 
the best comb for that purpose should 
be extracted, to give*the queen room, 
or if breeding has ceased from a failure 
of honey in the field, they should be fed 
and rym re up if possible 
until the last of October. But before 
feeding the apiarist should see that the 
combs are not partly filled with un- 
wholesome honey, but here some one 
may ask, what is unwholesome honey, 
and how shall I know it? Apple cider, 
peach juice, grape ¥ nny and such like 
are not honey. hen the bees have 
had ample time to seal up their stores, 
and it still remains scattered all through 
the hive unsealed, you can take it for 

anted it is not pure honey, and will 

loat you bees. It will pay you well to 
extract it and feed A sugar. 

If you have to feed for winter store it 
should be done in time that the bees can 


= | seal it over before cold weather sets in. 


A good, fair colony should have 25 or 30 
lbs. of honey, on as few combs as pos- 
sible, sealed over half way down and 
before putting up for winter quarters 
there should be a passage made through 
each comb, commencing about the cen- 
tre and extending 3 inches upward, 
nearly an inch wide, that part of the 
bees are not cut off from the main clus- 
ter by a sudden fall in the temperature. 

Now we come to the disputed ground: 
How and where can we keep the tem- 

rature most suitable for our bees ? 

here has been a great deal said about 
both out and in-door wintering, with 
oy diversity of opinion. would 

ike to favor out-door wintering, for it 

takes a great deai of labor to remove 
a large apiary to and from a cellar; but 
I cannot help but praise the bridge that 
carries me over. 

From experience I am satisfied that 
in our latitude (3974) we can winter our 
bees most successfully in a good cellar. 
All agree a uniform temperature is best 
and to have uniform temperature in the 
hive there must be quietness, and for 
quietness we need darkness and a pure 
atmosphere, and cannot these desired 
points be best secured in a good cellar ? 

It needs no argument to prove that 
darkness can be best attained in a cel- 
lar, and by proper ventilation a cellar 
can be kept with a healthy atmosphere. 
Poor results have been referred to in 
cellars standing at the freezing point; 
but I would consider acellar that stands 
at the freezing point too cold and a ver 

oor one. The temperature in my cel- 
ar stood all through this cold winter at 
46° and 47°. It is 124¢ feet wide by 26 
feetlong. It has no window, and is per- 
fectly dark ; itis right underneath our 
sitting-room and bed-room, and is ven- 
tilated through another large cellar, 
and has a flue connecting with the 
chimney ; it has a cement floor, but not 

lastered overhead ; the door opens into 
he other cellar. 

There are always more or less bees 





dying which drop on the bottom board 





and often cause the hive to become foul. 
In the cellar, if properly arranged, they 
can be transferred to a clean, sweet 
hive, or the frames removed, and with 
a piece of tin 4x6 inches clean all dead 
bees and filth from the hive, and thus 
keep it clean and pure, which has a 
great deal to do with keeping them 
quiet; while on the summer stands 
either from packing or a long spell of 
cold weather, you may not be able to 
open the hives for months, and a mass 
of dead, moldy bees, accumulates 
right beneath the cluster. I know it is 
claimed that handling bees in a cellar 
is also injurious, that they become ex- 
cited and gorge themselves with honey. 
I claim gentle bees can be handled in a 
cellar without much excitement, and a 
colony in good wintering condition has 
very little unsealed honey and the bees 
cannot so easily gorge themselves. 
They seem to know all about it, or at 
least are very careless about looking for 
honey. They have to be forced befere 
they will go for it. 

y bees are princely Albinos, which 
are very gentle and easily handled. I 
have overhauled all of them twice, and 
some of them a third time, while in the 
cellar. I seldom used any smoke, and 
did not find any of them get excited and 
make a great ado about it. Iopen the 
hive without any iering. and allow a 
moment’s time for the advanced guard 
to retreat,and then handle carefully 
and they were nearly as quiet when I 
closed the hive as when I opened it. 
About the middle of February, before 
I had overhauled them the last time, a 
few became restless, but after I had 
closed the hive they became quiet again. 
One might go into the cellar where 
there were nearly one hundred, and they 
would scarcely hear the buzz of a bee. 
I did not let a hive become foul in the 
cellar, and [ am satisfied the bees are in 
much better condition than they would 
have been had I not kept the hives clean. 

Six miles from home I had 15 very 
strong colonies with plenty of honey 
which I left on the summer stands. On 
the 10th of February I went to see them, 
and found one dead with from 30 to 40 
lbs. of sealed honey in the hive, and 
they all had very many dead bees on the 
bottom-board, some of them smelt 
badly and had dwindled very much. I 
have lost one since, and several are in a 
critical condition. 

Last year I boughtand started a small 
apiary of 15 colonies in West Virginia, 
for experimenting. They did well 
through the summer. 1 think it a good 
locality for honey. Some of them made 
me from 25 to 40 lbs. of section hone 
after harvest. and in October, when 
saw them last, they were all very strong 
with bees and had plenty of oe to 
carry them through, except two, which 
were badly managed in the early ig of 
the season, and being crowded with 
work in the fall, I was unable to give 
them any attention. Now Iam inre- 
ceipt of a letter which states that there 
are over 4¢ of them dead 

My home apiary I have been using 
exclusively for ae and ship- 
ping purposes. Last year we had a very 
— season, but 5 weeks of a honey 

arvest during the first crop of red 
clover, which ended about July 1st, af- 
ter that there was very little honey 
gathered, and our bees quit brood-rear- 
ing 3 or 4 weeks earlier than usual. 





Now every queen-breeder will have an 





idea of the condition of my home eplesy 
for wintering. However, about the 1 
of November I doubled up and prepared 
76 colonies and 24 nuclei for wintering. 
My nuclei were nearly all out of honey 
but I had some sections 6x6 and some 
54¢x6 filled and partly filled with red 
clover honey, I went to work and 
nucleus boxes to suit them, some to hold 
3 and some 4 ; I cut a rabbet 24% inches 
| to Py ventilation and room to 
feed candy on top, transferred the bees 
into them, but the smell of honey ex- 
cited some to robbing, and I was 
obliged to take them to thecellar. They 
seemed to do well fora few days, but 
in a week or 10 days became restless, 
and on examining found about 44 ofthe 
bees dead. I cleaned the boxes and 
bored 2 5 holes in the rabbet, one in 
front and one in the rear, to give venti- 
lation; but in a few days I found there 
was notenough ventilation. Oh! how 
I wished er could havea good flight; 
but the weather was too cold. I wen 
to work again and made other lids, with 
an opening in the centre 244x4 inches 
and cove it with wire-cloth, clean 
the hives again, and put the new lid on, 
and in a few days found that those 
bees that were almost helpless had be- 
come dry and bright. I su in 
carrying 19 of them through the winter. 
I lost 4 by letting them get-out of food, 
and on the 12th of February the mer- 
cury rose to 50°, and I put them out for 
a flight, and lost one queen by swarm- 
ing out. In the ev I again re- 
moved them to the cellar, and gave 
them some candy, and covered the 
frames with cloth and they commenced 
rearing b A 

November came in with colder 
weather than usual and I was waitin 
with my colonies to give them a g 
flight before putting them intg the cel- 
lar; but severe weather set in about 
the middle of the month and they did 
not get it. I put the most of them in 
the cellar in November, butdid not put 
them all in until the last of December. 
I had lost 4 colonies before I concluded 
to put them allin. I lost but 2 in the 
cellar which starved. This leayes me 
70. When I overhauled them in Feb- 


ruary I gave all of them some eandy 
and fixed them up for brood-reai 
and in a week’s time they nearly a 


had commenced brood-rearing. 

I leave them in the cellar and stimu- 
late witi: candy until mild weather and 
young bees are hatching freely, then I 
move them to their summer stands, 
and cushion on the sides with sawdust 
cushions. I prefer fine dry sawdust for 
cushions at the side, as itis the best 
non-conductor, and will keep the bees 
warmest. But over the topa chaff 
cushion or anything that is a good ab- 
sorbent. I think on top is the proper 
ened to take up the moisture. th 

his. method I have been successful and 

have avoided much spring dwindling. 
From 1875 to 1879 I wintered in the cel- 
lar with a loss of but 4 colonies. Last 
winter I wintered with success on the 
summer stands, and vice versa; but I 
can assign causes for so doing. We had 
avery mild winter, and bees could fly 
nearly every week all through the win- 
ter, and my hives had impure honey in 
them, and I wished to take a Pp 
through Kansas. 

It has only been the last 6 or 8 years 
that there has been any attention given 





to modern bee-keeping through this 
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section of the country. There has been 
some excitement on the subject, but 
the poor bees were generally left on 
their summer stands without any 
eee geo and doubtless many of our 

ee-keeping friends will remember the 
winter of 1881, as | remember the win- 
ter of 1856. That winter setin very cold 
the 26th of December, and continued 
cold until April, and we had but one 
colony left inthe spring. But one of 
the best honey seasons follcwed that 
cold winter that I ever knew. This 
winter the loss will far exceed that of 
1856, for there were many more bees to 
lose. I will venture that there will be 
a loss of 75 per cent. of all the bees 
throughout these regions. 

This winter has been exceedingly 
cold with us, the temperature often be- 
low zero. Several times hy | down in 
the teens, and on the 3ist of December 
and istof January it ranged through 
this valley from 22° to 30° below zero ; 
at my office 26°. Now, bee-keepers of 
this latitude you may winter your bees 
safely without much care, but you can- 
not expect every colony that is not in 
the very best condition to go safely 
through such a long cold winter like 
this without some protection and care. 
Do men leave their horses and cattle 
exposed to such severity? No; they 

rovide shelter and comfort for them. 

n the far West where stock is not thus 
provided for, this present winter has 

een very destructive on all kinds of 
live stock. Thousands of cattle have 
died on the prairies and Western lands. 
Now, friends in apiculture, who have 
lost so heavily. consider well where 
the fault lies before you give up in dis- 
gust and seek some other business that 
you may think will not be so destruc- 
live, and that will pay better. 

Double Pipe Creek, Md., March 30. 


—-. 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Relating to Pedigree in Bees. 








WM. F. CLARKE. 





It is about time that bee-keepers were 
seriously considering what steps ought 
to be taken to render the breeding of 
improved strains of bees a more “‘ exact 
science” than it is at present. The 
multiplication and wide diffusion of un- 
tested and cheap queens, while it has 
no doubt infused a large amount of new 
vigor into the. bee population of this 
continent, which had become de- 
teriorated by in-and-in breeding, has 
nevertheless created ‘ confusion worse 
than confounded ” in many cases. In- 
experienced bee-keepers who have got 
untested queens,have hastily concluded, 
when they saw how different their pro- 

eny was from that of the black queens, 
that all was right; they were genuine 
Italians, And no mistake. From their 
ignorance, and with no intention to 
mislead, hybrids of all grades have 
been disseminated under the name of 
Italians, until they have ‘“tharked back” 





to the common type, and lost every 
vestige of the golden hue that gave 
them distinction. Well, the cross was 
worth its cost,which was not much, and 
the common stock of the country is all 
the better for it. 

But to our best bee-keepers—those 
who are thoroughly intelligent and en- 
terprising, that hap-hazard kind of im- 

rovement is only the ‘‘ small drop ina 
Docket ” compared with what they are 
aiming at, and expect to see realized. 
They believe that we have only got 
fairly under weigh—the voyage of dis- 
covery is yet to be made. There is rea- 
son to think as much improvement can 
be made in bee-breeding as in cattle- 
breeding, but we are very far yet from 
having such an advance on the common 
bee, as the noble short horn is on the 
scrub race of cattle. Shall we get it? 
Yes, with the requisite painstaking and 
perseverance. 

To-day, the chief drawback to aver- 
age short horn excellence is the persis- 
tence of a certain class of breeders in 
demanding that _a specific number of 
crosses on the original native shall pass 
for thorough-bred. Yet every well- 
posted breeder knows that such is the 
prepotency of the native stock, that the 
old bad blood will keep showing itself 
for many generations. It is the same 
with fowls. <A significant feather or a 


redundant toe will tell a doleful story to 


the fancier, who desiderates absolute 
purity. 

Until we can control. the mating of 
queens (a consummation not to be de- 
spaired of, notwithstanding many fail- 
ures), there will always be some un- 
certainty as to the absolute purity of 
stocks bred in the usual way. Wedon’t 
yet know how far queens will fly in 
search of a mate. Mr. Jones says he 
has “proof of mating —_ miles 
away.” If that be so it would seem 
that his plan of isolated islands is the 
only one that is entirely safe. I never 
was a friend to monopolies or patents 
in the bee business, but either Jones 
has gone toa vast amount of unneces- 
sary expense and trouble to secure in- 
fallible purity, or there are a lot of 
queen-breeders who need shaking out 
of their boots for carelessness, and a 
too great readiness to guarantee purity. 

Short as is the time since their intro- 
duction, the market is flooded with ad- 
vertisements of Cyprian and Palestine 
queens. How many who offer such 
queens for sale can pedigree their stock? 
A pedigree to be worth anything must 
have a double action; backward to 
purity and forward to purity. There 
must be no probability or guess-work 
about it. There must be certainty or 
we are building on a shaky foundation. 

Asa contribution toward the discus- 
sion of this subject I venture to make 
the following suggestions : 

1. That every imported Cyprian, 
Palestine, or other choice race of bees, 
should be certificated as to its history, 
shipment and delivery. 

2. That queen-breeders should give 
their customers particulars as to the 
circumstances under which their stock 
is bred. There is a sensitiveness about 
guarantees which had better be super- 
seded by something equivalent to pedi- 
gree. This is done with cattle and 
other stock. It is not enough for the 
seller to say, ‘“‘ I guarantee purity,” he 
furnishes the record. In like manner, a 
treasurer not merely guarantees his ac- 
counts, he produces vouchers. 

3. That every breeder keep a record 
or register of extra fine strains that de- 
velop in the course of his experience. 
Just as there are families among the 
short horns, like the Duchess tribe, of 
superlative excellence, so, in propor- 
tion, is it among bees. Every such 
strain should be cherished, carefully 
kept track of, and experimented with, 
for it is out of the aggregation of these 
excellent points that the bee of the fu- 
ture is to be evolved. 

4. Now that we have at least 3choice 
races to experiment with, careful record 
should be made of all crosses. In due 
time the lucky hit will be made that 
will give us the longest-tongued, most 
vigorous, and consequently most desir- 
able bee. When that hit is made we 
want to know how to do it again. 

5. Will it provoke a smile to propose 
a public registry of bees, analogous to 
the ‘‘Short Horn” and other herd 
books? Well, then,as I don’t like to 
be laughed at I will let some one else 
make that proposal. 

Lest anyone should suspect me of 
having an axe to grind I will say that I 
am in no way interested in queen-breed- 
ing, except as every wee ought 
to be ; that is, anxious that all may get 
the best. I never sold a queen, and 
never expect to. Bee-keeping has al- 
ways, been with mea study and a pas- 
time, ‘* only that, and nothing more.” 
I have never been in a position to keep 
bees with an eye to profit. 

Listowel, Ontario. 


———~— + + 








for the American Bee Journal, 


Treatment of Foul Brood. 





A. GRIFFES. 





Last spring I had one or two colonies 
affected with foul brood, and thought 
when they became strong I would start 
them anew, but one I brimstoned, and 
in June I discovered more, until I found 
some 12. The season being poor, with 
very little honey, I waited until August. 
Just before sunset I put 3 colonies to- 
gether in my transfer box and carried 
them about 14 miles,so none would 
come back. I put them into an empty 
hive that night, with nothing but start- 
ers in 2 placeson the frames. The next 


put 2 more together. That made 3 colo- 
nies of 8, and they filled the frames and 
reared broodin abundance. I fed them 
up with coffee A sugar to winter on,and 
there was no sign of foul brood to be 
seen last fal). There were 2 strong col- 
onies left ; these I putin my cellar and 
starved for 24 hours, put them in the box 
just at night, and kept them until the 
next evening, when I put them in anew 
hive, gave them a comb with about two 
lbs. of honey, and they went to work 
with a will on the buckwheat, and no 
foul brood in either of them. I found 
one after that, late in the fall, which I 


brimstoned. Now, I do not kill bees if 
I can help it. May besome more in the 
spring. 


I have 63 colonies in the cellar and 
doing well, except one that shows dys- 
entery alittle. 1 expect to lose that one 
because there has been no time they 
could fly since last November. 
Albion, Mich., Feb. 10, 1881. 


a 











From the Chicago Times. 


How the Bees have Wintered. 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 





Each winter at the agricultural col- 
lege,the bees are protected in the several 
ways advocated in the country, that we 
may determine after a series of years 
which is the safest and best. We have 
become convinced by our own and 
others’ experience that non-protection 
is never wise, and so have ceased to ex- 
a oe in that direction. The same 
10lds true as to the method of burying. 

Last autumn we placed 44 our bees in 
the cellar, the remainder were packed 
in straw one foot thick on each side of 
the Hive. One of these latter was in a 
Shuck hive. All those left out and 

acked had 6 inches of chaff above the 

ees. Each of all the colonies was 
given some 25lbs. of good honey. All 
were prepared for winter the 10th of 
Nov., 1880. 

Owing to the severe and continued 
cold the bees were not able to fly from 
their hives for 5 months. March 10 
they could fly, and all were examined. 
Those in the cellar were all in good con- 
dition. Of those out-doors half were 
dead and the others weak. The one in 
the Shuck hive was best off. We then 
ne all in the cellar, except those in the 
Shuck hive,which have since died. The 
others are all alive yet, and we feel 
quite sure we can save all, unless the 
weather fights it out on this ** blizzard ” 
line all summer. 

All through Michi 
true. Bees in good cellars have suf- 
fered very little. I even know of some 
that were moved into such cellars as late 
as the Ist of December that have come 
through all right. Those in chaff hives 
are, so far as I can learn, from 1g to 4% 
dead, with the tendency strong towards 
the dead line. Those left unprotected 
are al] dead. 

Another feature not without interest 
in the matter is the amount of honey 
consumed. Bees in the cellar have 
eaten but very little; those out doors 
have consumed 2 or 8 times as much. 
Our bees in the cellar have eaten, in 
| every case, less than 10 lbs.; those out- 
|doors have in some cases left but very 
little honey in the hives. 

I have no doubt but that the cause of 
the great mortality is dysentery,induced 
by over-eating and long continement. 
Bees, unlike most insects, are not dor- 
mant in winter, but with the tempera- 
ture just right—from 35° to 45°-—they 
are very — and take but very little 
food. Thus conditioned they will bear 
confinement 6 months with no apparent 
harm. But if the air becomes much 
colder than this, or much warmer, es- 
pecially if long continued, the bees be- 
come uneasy, eat more, become dis- 
tended with the refuse in their food, 
and unless soon able to fly forth and 
void their feces are attacked with fatal 
dysentery. In cold weather thisactivity, 
whether of motion or functional, is to 
supply the heat necessary to pre- 
serve life, and the extra activity de- 
mands an extra quantity of food. The 
heat in a warm atmosphere becomes an 
irritant which produces uneasiness, 
and, as a consequence, more food. 

I believe that with good food and a 


n the same holds 











night I took 3 more, and in a few days 








bees through any winter safely. It has: 
been done in all the trying winters of 
the past. Where there has been failure 
inguiry showed that the bees were in 
a poor condition in the autumn, or that 
they had a poor quality of honey. or 
else the cellar was not so arranged as to. 
preserve the uniform temperature. The 
old idea that a cellar must be dry is not 
wholly correct. I have tried a cellar 
for the past 2 seasons that had several 
inches of water in it continually, and 
with entire success. Such a cellar 
ought to be well ventilated. Chaff hives 
usually may do as wellasacellar. But 
that they will prove as safe asa first- 
class cellar in very severe winters does: 
not seem to be verified by the past ‘‘ sea 
son. 

As probably 44 of the bees in the 
Northern States are dead, we may well 
look for a corresponding decrease in the 
honey production ; and with a lessened 
supply will come an increased demand 
and high prices. The prospect for an 
unusual production in California wilk 
only partially make up this deficiency. 

Lansing, Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Top vs. Side-Storing. 





JAMES HEDDON. 





Yes, I once heard of, and used. 32 
hives that were strongly advocated, as 
exclusively _side-storing hives. They 
were called the ‘‘ New Idea” hive, and 
were invented by Adair, Gallup & Co. 
They stored both comb and liquid hone 
on one side or both sides of the brood- 
nest. .All of us who were induced to 
leave the old standard Langstroth and 
adopt the long hive, either wholly or in 
say soon saw our mistake and returned, 
ike prodigal sons, to former habits. 
Next, I conceived the idea of a com- 
bination of top and side-storing, ané@ 
made a dozen or more hives for that 
purpose (one of which still occupies val- 
uable room about my houses), but soon 
discarded them as no better than the 
all-top-storing Langstroth, and more 
than twice as much labor to manipulate. 
Now, I do consider the shape of Mr. 
Doolittle’s hive faulty, because I, like 
him, prefer small hives, which are more 
easily kept chock full of brood, and 
which I have never seen occasion to dis- 
claim since Iso warmly advocated them, 
some 6 or 7 years ago at our State Con- 
vention at Kalamazoo; and if small, 
they cannot be extremely high unless 
very narrow and short—not very long, 
unless very narrow and shallow. For 
wintering I prefer fewer ranges of comb 
and longer ones, as bees move back and 
forth with the ranges easily, when they 
cannot dosoacross them. The 8-frame 
Langstroth hive seems to me to be 
about the happy mean between the ex- 
tremes. Itis narrow enough for win- 
tering, it is shallow enough and has top 
surface enough to avoid the necessity of 
putting boxes at its sides, thus causing 
the master to place them twice before 
removing them. Is it not very plain 
that one man can care for double the 
number of colonies with my case system 
that he could do with your method, 
where the surplusage has to be handled 
over twice or more before its removal ? 
ee side-storing was the original 
plan, before the skillful Langstroth or 
any other bee-keeper invented open top 
frames, and no doubt has been used b 
hundreds of apiarists years ago, bot 
exclusively and in conjunction with the 
newer and better plan, yet for once Iam 
on the popular side of this question, as 
hundreds to one use and swear by the 
flat top-storing hives. Still, it might be 
wrong, but I think not. I bring as evi- 
dence the well known fact that the very 
first place that bees use the first wax in 
the spring is in the top of the hive, be- 
tween the top barsand cover. If I used 
a hive that had only about one square 
foot top surface, and used boxes 6 inches 
high, Ido not know but I should look 
more kindly toward the complicated 
system of moving boxes from the wrong 
place to the right one about the hive, 
rather than tiering up such high boxes 
whose tops were already so far away 
from the center of the brood nest. But 
with hives with once-and-one-half the 
top surface, and shallower combs used 








cellar which will preserve the proper 
uniform temperature we may bring 


under sections only 444 inches high, all 
full of comb foundation that is so well 
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made the bees take it. for young combs, 
AI think that the man who would change 
to any other arrangement must see 
something that I cannot. 


When the first twenty-four 44 sec- 
tions are 24 full, or less, if the bees seem 
anywise crowded, up they go and under 
goes another case of 24 more, so fixed 
that the labor is about one-half done to 
begin with. Now we have 50 lbs. ca- 
pacity on the hive, and the topmost 
piece of comb in the whole arrange- 
ment is less than 18 inches from the 
lowest cell in the hive. How much 
shorter is the distance from cell to cell 
in Mr. Doolittle’s arrangement? If it 
should happen, as it sometimes does, 
that more room is needed before the 
first cuse is all —" shove under 
another, or two of them if you choose, 
and take my word for it, all will go along 
satisfactorily. 

Like Mr. Doolittle, I speak from ex- 
perience. About 10 years ago I used a 
40 Ib. box. It was 15 inches square, 
and about 7 high, and contained top- 
bars. It was used on a bar hive of its 
own size and 13 inches deep. I tiered 
up 4of them on one hive at one time, 
and had them all finished, and a fifth 
one nearly half completed when the 
season closed. I also tier up the 5x6 
sections with about 15 colonies out of 
100, each tier containing a capacity of 
45 lbs., and the system works perfectly 
here. There may be a difference in lo- 
calities, but I feel sure that the 1 Ib. 
sections in the shallow cases will work 
well tiered up anywhere. 

I hardly ever give my “experience” 
to prove my opinions, as it is so very 
difficult to prove the experience first, 
but thinking that perhaps many readers 
will be as willing to take my word in 
this controversy as Iam that of my es- 
teemed friend Mr. Doolittle, I will fur- 
ther say that I once obtained 410 Ibs. of 
surplus honey from one colony in one 
season, 48 of which was extracted from 
the brood chamber, but 362 of which 
was comb honey taken upon the tiering 
up system from the top of one of those 
15 inch square hives, 13 inches deep, in 
boxes about 7 inches high, and nota 
particle of starter of any kind used at 
all. Now, reader, if you had met with 
the same experience with such fixtures 
as the above described, would you be 
afraid of the ‘ tiering system” with the 
modern appliances, as described further 
back? I agree with Mr. Doolittle, that 
bees will store honey faster above than 
at the sides, and 1 also claim that where 
they prefer to store nectar they prefer 
to construct the receptacles to hold it. 
Above is the heat and odor of the hive, 
also is it further from the entrance 
{where envious enemiescan come), and, 
according to Mr. Langstroth, the very 
place where bees could and would soon- 
est put their surplus combs of honey. 


I wish to say to Mr. Doolittle, that 
when I find a queen that fails to fill 
my 8 frames reasonably full of brood 
{outside and over all), I supersede her 
at once from my best stock. 

I have been talked to ey 
because I did not use 10 Langstrot 
frames instead of 8, but I do not care to 
whip up my queens at all, so long as 
they are normally prolific. Rather cut 
down the number of frames, because, 
recollect, the capital lies in the combs 
and hive, and not inthe queen. I have 
no trouble with clogged brood chambers, 
because my sections have perfectly free 
communication with the brood nest, 
which is flat, and as they are well sup- 
plied with that which is comb in 12 to 
‘24 hours at the option of the bees, they 
leave the cells below for the queen, 
knowing that she will not want to com- 


bee disease till the first issue in May 
next, when I will do so with pleasure. 
I feel sure of my premises, and of m 
ability to make them clear to the read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL. 

Dowagiac, Mich., April 11, 1881. 





For the American Bee Journal 
Artificial Swarming. 


HENRY ALLEY. 








Hundreds of bee-keepers will make 
an effort during the coming season to 
build up their apiaries destroyed the 

ast winter by the severe cold weather. 

low can the old combs be best utilized 
and colonies increased in the most eco- 
nomical way ? I will give my views on 
this point as I have had some experience 
in this part of the business. Artificial 
swarming will have to be resorted to 
for rapid increase of colonies. It should 
not be attempted too early in the sea- 
son. Old colonies should not be dis- 
turbed until they are full of bees and 
honey, or, in other words, till they are 
ready to swarm. 

Then if the new colonies are to have 
the old combs only a moderate quantity 
of bees should be taken out and at the 
| proper time a queen gives them. Three 
| quarts of bees will make a fair sized 
;colony. The parent colony should then 
be left 10 days at least (14 days is much 
better) before it is disturbed again, for 
this purpose this can be done as often 
as every 2 weeks, provided the old col- 
ony retains the queen. Do not remove 
the queen and bees too; artificial swarm- 
ing in that way would soon ruin the 
best apiary. If the parent colony is 
forced to rear queens and bees, too, ar- 
tificial swarming would not be a suc- 
cess. A good queen is worth $2 on an 
occasion like this. 

The reader will readily see that if 





the bees and queen are removed 
from a hive the remaining bees will 
have up-hill work to build up again. 


What bees remained could not reara 
vigorous and strong queen, especially 
if the old colony is removed from the 
stand and the new hive put inits place. 

If queens are given the new colony, 3 
times as many colonies can be made in 
the course of the season as could be 
done if the old colony is forced to rear 
queens every time. 

Artificial swarming can be practiced 
up to August 10. I would not advise it 
done later than that date, because the 
colony would not have time to rear a 
sufficient quantity of bees to insure 
safe wintering. Old bees cannot stand 
the rigors of winter, and in fact their 
lease of life would run out before spring 
opens, in any event. 

Natural swarming cannot be de- 
— upon for rapid increase. With 
iberal feeding and supplying the new 
colonies with queens 5 good strong col- 
onies could be made from one, between 
June land Aug. 10. I do not advocate 
too rapid increase. If forage is not 
abundant feeding must be resorted to. 
Do not let the feeding go till too late in 
the season, trusting the bees to get their 
living. Commence to feed as soon as 
the colony is ready for business, and 
that will be the next day after they are 
put into the hive. If you would make 
this whole arrangement successful do 
| all the feeding not later than Sept. 20. 
| A little food might be given later to 
| stimulate re nee All the syrup 
| given them should be sealed up before 
|cold weather sets in or it would sour} 
| before spring, and dysentery might be | 
| the result. Rios: 

My plan for feeding is this: To 6 Ibs. 
| of coffee or granulated sugar add 2 qts. 








the hives with empty combs; then 
shake about 3 qts. of bees:in. front of it. 
When they have all run in close the en- 
trance with wire cloth. If the hive has 
a portico nail the wire on front, or bet- 
ter still,have a screen made for the pur- 
The idea is to give the bees 
plenty of air. Leave room between 
the entrance and wire cloth for the bees 
to fly or run about. Keep the bees shut 
in 36 hours. Keep a wetsponge against 
the wire screen and they will not suffer 
for water. If this is done towards 
night they can be let out the second 
morning after,and being few will re- 
turn to the old place, as they will be- 
come reconciled to the loss of the queen. 
Let the old hive remain in its place and 
put the new one 5 or 6 rods ot. At 
the end of 2 or 3 days give the bees a 
few puffs of tobacco smoke and let the 
new queen runin. Do not put her 
near the hive till she is introduced. In 
the course of 8 days examine the brood 
given them and if they have any queen 
cells destroy them. Combs taken from 
the hives where bees have died with 
dysentery can be used without danger. 
I have tried it. 
Wenham, Mass., April 5, 1881. 














Rock River Valley. 





The Rock River Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in Monroe, Ill., March 
29,1881. Few members being present 
(owing to the impassable condition of 
the roads) the forenoon was spent in 
general consultation concerning the 
welfare of the bees. At 1 p.m. the 
Convention was called to order and the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year : a 

President, A. Rice, Byron; Vice- 
President, H. Everton, Monroe ; Secre- 
tary, D. A. Cipperly, Monroe; Treas- 
urer, J. J. Crill, Monroe. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and 
approved. Members reported as follows: 

umber of colonies in the fall 207; 
number of colonies at above date 44. 
Two reported surplus: H. Everton, 
300 lbs.; E. Lucas, 600 lbs. 

E. Lucas reported no loss from 38 col- 
onies, with plenty of honey and brood. 

The cause of bees dying with plenty 
of stores, both in cellar and on summer 
stands, was requested to be answered 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


[For answer see next page.—ED.] 
The President’s address is as follows: 


President's Address. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—We meet to- 
day at the close of one year’s existence 
of our Association, tu discuss questions 
of interest pertaining to bee-culture. 

Our meetings have been attended 
with a good degree of interest, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable season 
for bees. Our interests have been one, 
our actions harmonious—* United we 
stand, divided we fall.” I believe we 
shall find it not only pleasant but prof- 
itable to meet occasionally to impart 
what we know, be it much or little, 
about the management of bees. When 
each of us comes to get,and none to im- 
part our knowledge (which I trust will 
never be), it would be advisable to in- 
definitely men panes our meetings. 

The different races and grades of bees, 
the different ways devised to secure the 


mence a brood nest in so small sections | of water. Dissolve in hot or cold water. | largest income for the smallest outlay, 


of combas 44 inches square. All these 
points have been thought over and put 
to test during the past 5 years. 

Iam aware that different localities 
demand different systems of manage- 
ment ; also, that these different systems 
suggest different forms and sizes of 
hives and other fixtures. Nevertheless, 
I hope some good may grow out of the 
earnest and pleasant discussion of all 
subjects pertaining to our favorite pur- 
suit. 

I am at present much hurried with 
home labors, besides 6 regular commu- 
nications promised each month, and I 
will not be able to reply to Mr. Doolit- 
tle’s friendly criticism upon my ideas of 


| The best feeder for general use is a| 
pint ‘improved Mason fruit jar.” These | 
jars have glass tops. Remove that and | 
substitute atin one. With a brad-awl | 
| make from 4 to 20 holes; for slow feed- | 
ing make from 4 to 6. When a honey 
board is used make a hole 14g inch in| 
diameter and place the jar overit. If 
feeding at the entrance is desired make 
a box large —_ to take in the jar, 
and raise it from the bottom so that the 
bees can pass from the entrance of the 
hive under it. 

To introduce queens and make new 
colonies at the same time proceed thus: 
From a strung colony take one full comb 








and place it in the new hive, filling up 


is what we have all been striving for 
until it would seem impossible to more 
than repeat the words that have been 
spoken many times before; therefore 
nothing new will be expected of me at 
this time. 

Of the different races of bees in ex- 
istence there is one that has not had 
its share of attention, although it 
has associated itself intimately with 
the whole human family from our first 
parents to the present time, and that is 
the **may be.” Did not mother Eve 
say to her husband, “take and eat of 
this fruit (although forbidden) ; may be 
it will not hurt us, may be it will do us 
good?” 





At the National Convention, at Chi- 
cago, we understood from an able bee- 
master that we might takea colony ever 
so carefully in our arms from the mary 
to the cellar, may be it will die. ake 
another colony on a barrow, however 
pougaly, we handle it, may be it will 
live. e further understood from the 
same gentleman that one colony might 

o South and may be gather healthful 

oney aud live. Another colony go 
North and may be gather poisonous 
honey and die. 

Have not most of us had too much to 
do with that may be? Do we not too 
many of us too often say may be the 
winter will be warm and the bees need 
no care; maybe it will be as well to 

ack or cellar the bees in December as 

ovember ; may they have honey 
enough or will —y enough, etc., in 
ways almost without number ? That 
| be proves fatal to our bees. I 
will leave the may be, only saying that 
it is not and never was a scientific bee. 

Our attention is often called to the 
differences of opinion about the man- 
agement of bees. One gentleman at 
the Convention in Chicago said in win- 
tering bees in the cellar it is of first im- 
portance to keep the cellar dark ; an- 
other said that light does not disturb 
his bees in the cellar, that he does not 
darken his windows and leaves the door 
open in the daytime, as occasion may 
require, with no injurious results. We 
have all noticed that with the shades of 
evening our bees return to their hives, 
and go forth to their labor with the 
light of day, ones it is stormy or too 
cold for them to fly, and I have found 
bees improving the first ope to 
leave the cellar after opening the door, 
when the atmosphere was sufficientl 
warm for them to fly, and I think it 
would be impossible for us to educate 
them otherwise. 


The relative value of the imported to 
the home-bred bees has, of late, been 
somewhat discussed. The resolutions 
of the National Convention, at Cincin- 
nati, are as follows: 


1. Resolved, That the importation of 
ure Italian, Cyprian, and Palestine 
es into North America ought to be 
encouraged for the sole purpose of add- 
ing new and different strains of blood 
to that which we already have. 

2. That the strains of Italian blood 
which we now have has reached a higher 
standard of excellence than is to be 
found in the native home of the Italian. 

3. That queens reared from pure, se- 
lected, home-bred Italian mothers, 
should command at least as high a 
price as those bred from imported 
mothers, where pure Italian stock is the 
sole object desired. 


I think the 2d and 3d resolutions 
are rather in conflict with the Ist, for 
how can we import and sell at the same 
— as those that are only bred from 

ome stock? The question for us to 
decide is, which will we patronize—the 

rice being equal—those who breed 
rom imported or those who breed from 
home stock ? Most of us will always 
pay the importer the higher price. 


The past year has been a failure with 
bees and honey to nearly all in this vi- 
cinity. Very few report any surplus, 
therefore the question to solve is, what 
shall we do ? Shall we give up the busi- 
ness or shall we try more and better 
care for our bees in winter, spring and 
summer, giving the little attention they 
need when it is required, carrying our 
bees through to the time when flowers 
give thema bountiful supply of the best 
of all sweets; when they in return will 


| reward us by filling our surplus boxes ? 


How we shall care care for, and how 

and what we shall do for the bees I 

must leave for the convention to solve. 
A general discussion followed. 


The Convention will meet at Monroe 
Hall, on Tuesday, May 24, 1881. A gen- 
eral invitation is extended to all that 
are interested in the management of 
the apiary. D. A. CIPPERLY, Sec. 


@@ The Eastern New York Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold a Con- 
vention in the Court House at Schoharie, 
N. Y.,May 10and11. All interested in 
bee-keeping are qos invited to at- 
tend. W.S. WARD, Sec. 

Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 
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Welcome, Spring! Come at Last. 





Once more the robin’s cheerful piping 
and the bluebird’s merry song can be 
heard in the early morning, as the golden 
sunshine tips the hill-tops, and the hills 
and valleys are arraying themselves in 
their gorgeous robes of emerald green. 
Soon dandelions, maples and fruit trees 
of all kinds will be in bloom, closely 
followed by an abundance of white clo- 
ver, the leaves which are already becom- 
ing very numerous; a little later will 
follow a heavy basswood bloom, and we 
now believe the goldenrods and other 
wild flowers will be equally plenty. 
We hope our bee-keeping friends are 
now prepared for a vigorous season’s 
work ; if not, they have no time to lose, 
and especially is this true of those who 
are obliged to re-stock anew. Bees 
cannot now be moved too soon. Those 
expecting bees from the South should 
have them shipped at once, before the 
hives are filled with new honey to daub 
the bees ; those about to purchase bees 
should do so at once, thereby securing 
the first swarms, which will soon be cast 
in the South. We think now is the best 
time to buy, as every indication points 
to much higher prices, as soon as bloom 
is well developed and the prospect for a 
heavy honey flow and a good market are 
verified. 





@@ Quite often we receive a rather 
uncourteous letter because the BEE 
JOURNAL is discontinued when the 
time is out that has been paid for. We 
try to please all our subscribers, but it 
is not an easy task for us to determine 
who does and who does not want it 
so continued. So we must ask to be in- 
formed on the subject. The following 
letter is just received and is just the 
kind of a notice we wish all would send 
who desire to have it sent without in- 
termission. Wethen put this mark, || 
after the name on the wrapper label, 
and when so marked do not stop send- 
ing the JOURNAL until we receive an 
order from the subscriber to do so. 

** Please continue my JOURNAL right 
along ; if I do not send the money on 
the day it runs out I do not want you to 
stop it, for I want every number as soon 
as itis published. I will send you the 
money just as soon as I can make it 
convenient to go to the post office to 
get a money order. Pe 

Now, if all who desire it so continued 
would drop us a postal card, or men- 
tion it when they are sending a remit- 
tance, it would save us much trouble 
and themselves the annoyance of having 
the JOURNAL stopped. 

With this number several hundreds 
of subscriptions expire, and we hope 
all will renew at once or else send us 
notice by return mail if they desire its 
continued visits. 


a 








@@ The next meeting of the N. W. 
Illinois and 8. W. Wisconsin Bee-Kee 
ers’ Association, will be held at H. W. 
Lee’s, 2 miles n.w. of Pecatonica, Win- 
nebago county, Ills.,on the 17th of May, 


Review of the Situation. 





From the East Saginaw, Mich., papers 
we learn that Dr. L. C. Whiting has 
received reports from parties owning 
at the commencement of winter 1,359 
colonies of bees. Of this number only 
432 are now alive,and many of these 
are weak—and the end is not yet. 

The Herald gives the following table 
showing the number of colonies last 
fall and the number lost: 





SRaSanman 


Of course we give the above table 
from the Herald, without vouching for 
its correctness, and without the knowl- 
edge of the parties named except Dr. 
Whiting, who very kindly sent us the 
papers. 
It will be seen that the Misses Wil- 
kins, of Farwell, have been the most 
successful, losing but 2 colonies out of 
50. These ladies are among the most 
intelligent and progressive bee-keepers 
—their honey is always very attractive, 
and it is a pleasure to know that they 
are so successful. On our Museum 
shelves is a single-comb box of beauti- 
ful honey from the apiary of these ladies. 
It has been there since 1877, and has 
never leaked a particle, but looks as 
enticing to-day as ever. It was pur- 
chased where they sold their crop, with- 
out their knowledge. 

We make the following extract from 
a recent letter from D. D. Palmer, Mer- 
cer county, Ill. Mr. Palmer’s neigh- 
borhood has heretofore been one of the 
most successful bee-keeping districts in 
S. W. Illinois. The initials given rep- 
resent apiarists of the highest order of 
intelligence, and will be readily identi- 


of the Western Illinois & Eastern Iowa 
Conventions : 

‘**T had 240 colonies, none left ; S. 180, 
20 left; L. 50,3 left; H. 60, 20 left; L. 
800, but few if any left; C. 163, 8 left; 
B. 56, 16 left; H. 40, 17 left; IH. 15, 6 
left; K.17,7 left ; and so I might go on 
through the list. Those that are left 
are weak, and the end is not yet. The 
words of Thomas Paine are applicable 
to us bee-keepers, ‘* These are the times 
that try men’s souls.” 

James Heddon, Cass county, Mich., 
puts his loss at one-half, and those left 
are very weak. G. M. Doolittle, New 
York, estimated his loss at 40 percent., 
and was not yet ‘‘out of the woods.” 
A. F. McKenrich, Iowa, reports almost 
a total loss in his locality, and C. W. 
Hellems, St. Catharines, Ont., gives 90 
per cent. as the average loss there; at 
Hartford, Wis., there are probably less 





fied by persons familiar with the reports | 


thinks not more than 1 colony in 10 has 
survived around Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Some weeks ago Mrs. Dunham, Brown 
county, Wis., thought very few bees 
would survive in that district. I. R. 


in Northern Indiana. 

Losses in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, and 
all States north of this line will prove 
unprecedentedly heavy. Those left are 
generally in very light condition, and 
will require close attention and scien- 
tific management to fit them for a vig- 
orous summer campaign. 


It will be observed, by a study of the 
mortuary reports published in our letter 
department from week to week, that no 
Northern locality has been exempt from 
heavy loss, no manner of packing has 
been a guaranty of success, cellars have 
been more or less faulty, caves were 
transformed into charnel houses, corr- 
stalks, straw and hay covered over them 
have failed to retain life,and the angel 
of gloom has found them as surely, and 
perhaps more quickly, where not pre- 
pared at all. Nor has any particular 
style of hive earned especial encomi- 
ums; the best approved frame hive 
has shared equally the odium with the 
log gum and box hive, and patented 
clap-traps have failed as life-insurance 
policies. The bees have toa great ex- 
tent died, and no bee-keeper, however 
learned and scientific, need blush to ac- 
knowledge that his bees, too, have been 
decimated by the long and unprecedent- 
edly severe winter just passed. 


We observe that at the late session of 
the Rock River Valley Convention, at 
the roll-call of colonies only 44 were re- 
ported living out of 207, 38 of which 
were brought through by Mr. Lucas 
without loss. We were requested to 
give ‘“‘the cause of bees dying with 
plenty of stores, both in cellar and on 
summer stands” (see page 131). We 
must evade the question by the general 
answer, ‘‘ The long, cold winter ;” and 
yet, although an evasion, it is the only 
correct answer that can be given. Du- 
ring a mild or ordinary season, the 
requisites for successful wintering are 
not nearly so exacting as for a terribly 
severe and protracted season. <A little 
defect in food-is easily cured by’one or 
two purifying flights in January; if all 
are old bees, the mid-winter thaw gives 
them a new lease of life, and the queen 
frequently takes advantage of it to de- 
posit a few eggs; if the majority are 
new bees, a flight (which perhaps some 
have never had) gives opportunity to 
change position, and invigorates them 
| for that ‘‘ masterly inactivity” so neces- 
sary to a prolonged life; if perchance 
the cluster has become divided, a broken 
winter gives opportunity for reuniting, 
and for diseased bees to become disen- 
gaged from the mass; if dampness per- 
vade the hive (which is more or less the 
case in winter) it does but little if any 
harm so long as not congealed, but with 
extreme and protracted cold, it begins 


the centre till it comes in contact with 
their physical organs cannot perform 
their functions, proper digestion ceases, 
and the bees die. The foregoing re- 


cases of out-door loss. 


valent the past winter are equally attrib- 
utable to its length and severity. A 








1881. 


. STEWART, Sec. 


than 100 left out of 462. T. B. Quinlan 





successful confinement of 4 to5 months 


Good estimates the loss at nine-tenths | 


freezing at the outside, and chilling to 


the bees, when they become benumbed, | 


marks are more or less applicable to-all 


| requires that all the minutie should be 
| very exact, and itiseasy to imagine how 

the absence of the least requisite to suc- 

cess may become the principal factor in 
| producing death. Were it only the 
lesser bee-keepers or the novices who 
had suffered the heaviest losses, it might 
perhaps be attributed to ignorance or 
negligence in preparing them ; but when 
we take into account the heavy losses by 
so many specialists and scientific bee- 
keepers, we cannot but look upon such 
a charge as an insult to intelligence. 
All the approved methods have equally 
proven failures. 


We have been much interested ina 
series of experiments being conducted 
by Mr. E. D. Godfrey, of Iowa, and 
would be pleased to hear from him the 
result of last winter, together with. his 
method of preparation, and the general 
conclusions reached. 


But with the bee-keeper all is not lost, 
though he has lost all; with his hives 
and combs left, he still retains one-half 
or two thirds of his investment. The 
fruit-grower expects frequent failures 
in his crops, and is thankful that his 
trees survive without injury; the far- 
mer’s wheat winter-kills, when he plows 
up the ground in spring and plants anew 
in corn or something else, and replants 
if frost kills that; the stock-raiser who 
loses part of his flock, gives the remain- 
der better attention, and patiently toils 
two or three years to repair his losses ; 
the merchant has his seasons of loss, but 
with renewed push and activity makes 
up for the dull times when the ‘ good 
time coming” has arrived ; the stock- 
broker loses on his World-Belt Railway, 
projects a Short-Cut Line to the Moon, 
waters his stocks, and rides on the fleecy 
clouds of imagination to success; the 
speculator invests in anything possible, 
loses a part orall, compromises with his 
creditors, and with unconquerable zeal 
pushes on to success, a living monument 
to pluck ; and the energetic bee-keeper, 
although many bright dreams may have 
vanished, will not despond, but without 
taking time to count the untenanted 
hives begins immediately to estimate 
the number he can refill. If the bees 
are all dead, he procures enough for a 
comfortable start, goes to work with a 
will to retrieve his losses, and while 
keeping time with the musical hum of 
his bees, in the ‘‘ Sweet by-and-by” will 
reap amore than commensurate recom- 
pense for his vexations and disappoint- 
ments. 





& Dr. N. P. Allen, President of the 
National Society, intends to be present 
at the Texas State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 

ciation, at McKinney, Texas, on May 
|12 and 13, by invitation of Vice-Presi- 
| dent Collins. He is also invited by 
| Vice-President Hipolite to spend a 
bongs days in the interest of bee-culture 
|in Arkansas. He also intends to be 
| present at the Missouri State Associa- 
| tion if the time be fixed for the Ist week 
|in June; being specially invited by 
| Vice-President P. P. Collier. Dr. Al- 
len starts on this trip during the first 
| week in May, and we shall expect many 
| items of interest from him concerning 
| bee-culture in these States. 











«& The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 


The losses in cellars and caves so pre- | Keepers’ Association will meet at the 


residence of W. B. Wallis, at Darling- 
ton, Wis., on Wednesday, May 11, 1881, 
at 10 a.m. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








Late Season in England.—In the Lon- 
don Journal of Horticulture, Mr. Frank 
Cheshire says: 


Few seasons would show more clearly 
the advantage of a special calendar than 
the present one. The lateness here is 
extreme, the temperature low, and the 
‘weather forecast”? not encouraging. 
In early springs, peach blossoms have 
been open on a south wall of ours on 
March 1, but now, April 4, the fully 
swollen buds are yet waiting for a 
ehange before expanding. 





Buying Bees.—The Indiana Farmer 
gives this good advice: 


To those who contemplate buying 
bees we would say do so at once, buy 
now so as to take advantage of the sea- 
son’s work. If you cannot afford to 
buy full colonies, get good, strong nu- 
clei, buy them early and they will grow 
into good colonies during the season. 
It is best to buy as near home as possi- 
ble as express charges are — high. 
Send to responsible dealers and stipu- 
late that the bees must come early, so 
as to have advantage of all the increase 
of the season. 





Feeding Bees in the Spring.—In the 
Prairie Farmer Mr. L. Harrison gives 
the following as her advice on this very 
important subject, at this season of the 
year : 


Naturalists teach us that insects dur- 
ing the larve state consume more food 
than they do during the remainder of 
their life. The queen bee is a wise and 

rudent mother, and counts the cost of 
eir production, and governs her pro- 
creative powers according to her in- 
come. She regulates her laying, not by 
the sealed stores in the hive, but by the 
amount brought in daily by her subjects. 

If we wish to have our bees populous, 
to profit by the early bloom, we must 
—— some strategy upon the ‘old 

y,” by which she is made to believe 
that the honey flow is continuous and 
abundant. Some bee-keepers recom- 
mend candy, of which sugar and flour of 
some kind are the —— ingredients. 
The objection to this kind of food is 
that bees must have water in order to 
manipulate it, and in order to procure it 
must leave the hive in inclement 
weather, and may get chilled and _per- 
ish. Thin uncapped honey is always 
found in the spring adjacent to the 
brood, and we should imitate nature as 
nearly as possible. Warm diluted 
honey, nearly as thin as it is when 
brought home from the flowers, and a 
substitute for pollen, eitherin unbolted 
flour from wheat, rye or peas, should be 
supplied them in such a way that they 
would appropriate it to their use. There 
are many ways of feeding honey or 
syrup in vogue—such as a tumbler cov- 
ered with muslin and inverted over the 
cluster, or a fruit can with perforations 
in the cover. It matters not how, so 
that the warmth of the hive is retained, 


and that the bees feed readily from it. | 
We have two feeders on some of | 


our hives, one containing thin honey 
and another with unbolted wheat flour, 
and although to-day, March 30, is windy 
with the thermometer at noon only 2° 
above freezing in the shade, the bees 
are rolling and tumbling in the flour, 
and working it into little balls upon 
their legs. In some localities it is an 
advantage to feed flour, in sheltered 
nooks in the open air, but here it is 
different. The overflow from theriver 
draws the frost from the roots of the 
elms and willows so that they are in 
bloom almost as soon as it is warm 

enough for bees to fly. 
Plenty of sealed honey should be in 
the hive during the spring as a safe- 
uard against starvation—a sort of life- 
t or contingent fund, to be drawn 


upon during an emergency, such as a 


cold storm. 








Early Drones.—My 20 colonies of bees, 
putin the cellar Nov. 13, were taken 
out a few days ago, 16 living, and one 
of those much reduced, being in the 
cellar 147 days, in Langstroth frame 
hives, without division boards or cush- 
ions, and the same as they stood in the 
apiary insummer. This is the best re- 
sult in wintering bees that [ can hear of 
in this county. B. lost 21 out of 24, cel- 
lar wintering; P. 13, all he had; and 4 
other bee-keepers, having 82 colonies, 
lost all, mostly of dysentery. I have 
taken no pains to gather information as 
to the extent of the mortality of bees in 
this county, but what I hear is truly dis- 
couraging. Please tell mein the BEE 
JOURNAL why one of my colonies has 
plenty of drones fying, and the drones 
are associating with the other colonies ; 
some colonies are killing them, while 
others are not molesting them. This 
colony had an Italian queen introduced 
last September, purchased from I. 8. 
Crowfoot, of Wisconsin. 

H. I. BRICHENER. 

Decorah, Iowa, April 11, 1881. 





| physically deformed, so as to make of 
pees what is termed a “ drone-laying ” 


| perseded.—Ep.] 


All Gone.—On Nov. 12 I put 100 colo- 
nies in a Cave. 
honey, all are dead but one; I packed 
10 with chaff and corn fodder and the 
are all dead but one; leaving me 2 col- 
onies out of 110. Mr. Brown had 200 
colonies in a cave and all are dead but 
5. Mr. Brown and I have put our bees 
in caves for 8 successive winters and 
have had success till this winter. Mr. 
Ward had 22 colonies in the cellar ; all 
are dead. Mr. Wilson had 25 colonies 
in a dry cellar with plenty of honey, 
and all are dead. Mr. McAllister and 
Mrs. Kendall had 4 each in cellars and 
all have died. Mr. Cole had 9 left out 
of 14. There are others in this count 
but I have not heard from them yet. 
am well pleased with the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL and would not do without it. 

A. F. MCKENRICH. 

Camanche, Iowa, April 11, 1881. 





Bees in Good Condition.—I had last 
fall 18 good colonies, and have 18 left 
now, all in good condition. They were 
wintered on the snmmer stands. [am 
confident I can winter bees as safe as 
other stock. S. H. HuTcnrnson. 

Mechanic Falls, Maine, April 10, 1881. 





Lost 3 out of 60 Colonies.—At least 65 
per cent. of the bees in this locality I 
think are dead ; quite a number having 
a few colonies last fall have lostall; 
others having 20 to 40 colonies have 
only 2 or 3 left. Of the few of our most 

successful bee-keepers are Messrs. 
| Hoffman, losing 35 out of 120; Drake, 
| 10 out of 45; Clement, 60 out of 100, and 
| Gans, 50 out of 100. Bees are wintered 
| here mostly in cellars. Iput60 colonies 
on the 5th of Nov. in a bee house, lined 
and filled with a foot of sawdust, and 
up to the present have lost only 3 colo- 
nies. I have all Italians, except one 
colony of Cyprians. I cannot do with- 
out the BEE JOURNAL. 

A. M. Wo.Lcorrt. 
Monroe, Wis., April 18, 1881. 








Safely Wintered.—After a confine- 
ment of 160 days my bees are in excel- 
lent condition, considering the severe 
winter they have passed through, bein 
the most severe we have had for 
years. Last fall I had 32 colonies, all 
natives but one colony of hybrids. I 
prepared 13 of them with chaff cushions 
on top in Langstroth hives. The rest 
were box hives. They were put in the 
cellar Nov. 30, and brought out April 9, 
allina —— condition with the ex- 
ceptton of 4 colonies which I shall have 
to feed for a short time as they were 
late swarms. Many have lost heavily in 
this section. I find that all my neigh- 
bor bee-keepers and box hive men 











| 


alt @ 
[The queen is either an old one or | then would root it up only to keep busy. | 


| 


| come out good 


who do not take a bee paper are 
the heaviest losers in bees. iy bees 
were wintered at the Lake View Apiary, 


belonging to Mr. R. Squier, where there 
were 60 colonies and all came out alive. 
I did not think at first that I should 
like the Weekly as well as the Monthly, 
but since we have the news fresh every 
week-I like-it much better. I await its 
coming as that of an old friend. It is 
just what we who are engaged in bee- 
culture need. Success to the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL. J.G. A. WALLACE. 
Brighton, Ontario, April 9, 1881. 





Will Hogs Destroy Sweet Clover !— 
— jelly is young brood in the white 
state. In 1855 or 1856 I saw legs and 
breasts plainly in it in a colony prepar- 
ing to swarm which had no time to 
pespeey cut it up fine. I am satisfied 
that Rev. Mr. Mahin is right about bees 
and grapes. Birds are the main cause 
of damagetograpes. Will hogs destroy 
sweet clover roots, if they are running” 
where they can get at them ? 

Louis HOFSTATTER. 

Louisville, Ky., April 1, 1881. 


[We do not know; but imagine that 
there is little about the tough, fibrous 
roots that even a hog would care to eat 
unless closely pastured upon it, and 


—ED.] 





Colonies Good and Strong.—I put 10| 
queen, and in either case should be su- | colonies in the cellar last fall and al- 


though they have had but one flight 
since October until March 5, they have 
and strong in numbers, 


| but some a little short of stores. About 


They had plenty of | ¢ pee-kee 





rs around here report 4 to 

1¢ dead. I like the BEE JOURNAL very 

much. SAMUEL SANDERSON. 
Elmira, Ont., April 18, 1881. 





Expects a Fair Crop of Honey.—My : 


400 colonies were put into cellars earl 
last November, and are there still, 
mostly in good condition. If the 
weather is sufficiently warm so that 
a7 can be taken out soon, my loss 
will not exceed 10 per cent. I attribute 
my success mostly to the excellent con- 
dition my bees were in last fall, and 
to the cellars in which they were win- 
tered. There are a few others here that 
can give reports equally good, but not 
many. There were perhaps 3,000 colo- 
nies in this county last fall, and from 
all accounts there will be less than 1,000 
left this ae The loss is something 
unprecedented here. Nearly all our 
small bee-keepers have lost all they had. 
I have spoken with a number that had 
from 25 to 100 colonies, and their loss is 
fully 75 per cent. Farmers generally 
have lost all, owing to the insufficient 
care given them. Possibly the problem 
how to winter bees snecessfully will be 
solved by the experience of this winter: 
if so, the loss will not be wholly without 
again. Appearances here are that the 
yield of honey will be fairin spite of 
the greatly reduced number of laborers. 
White clover and basswood, our chief 
honey sources, are very promising. 
Jefferson, Wis. GEORGE GRIMM. 





Fresh Air in Cellars Necessary.—The 
bees in my cellar, described in the 
JOURNAL, page 25, came through with- 
out the loss of a single colony, and all 
are in excellent condition. Another 
cellar that was not as well ventilated, 
and that had no stone floor did not win- 
ter as well, one died and sevéral were 
weak. This proves to my satisfaction 
that fresh air and peat of it is what 
bees want to winter well. I shall pre- 
pare all my cellars like the one described 
in the JOURNAL before another winter. 
The thermometer in this did not vary 3° 
all winter. E. A. THOMAS. 

Coleraine, Mass., April 16, 1881. 





Bees All Right.—I took my bees from 
the cellar on April 16, after 5 months’ 


| confinement, and from 41 colonies and3 


nuclei I have saved 38, all strong except 
2 that are queenless, which I shall dou- 
ble up with 2 that are rather weak. I 
am cleaning them up and feeding them 
granulated «4 and rye-flour. Bees 
are scarce in this vicinity; many bee- 
keepers bave lost all. I wish the JouR- 
NAL great success. T. LASHBROOK. 
Waverly, Iowa, April 18, 1881. 








Loss from 80 to 100 Per Cent.—Full 
% of the bees in this ae which 
could fly last fall will never do so any 
more, and as a consequence beeswax 
will be cheap. The old bee-keepers 
who knew so much last fall have now 
very little to say about bees. I heard 
one say a few days ago that he thought 
that the honey had soured in the hives 
and killed the bees. I think he was a 
little sour on the bee question,too. I 
have lost about 80 per cent. of mine, 
others report a loss of 23 out of 25, some 
100 per cent., and one of the most noted 
bee-keepers has lost 100 out of 138 (he is 
reported to have gathered and sold ten 
tons of honey from his bees last fall), so 
you see that he understood the busi- 
ness, but did not save his bees. Those 
that I saved had dry goods boxes 
turned upside down over the hives, and 
were packed between with straw in ad- 
dition to the chaff in the hives. Scien- 
tific bee-keeping will stand a better 
chance now,for most of the box hive 
men have given up the business. Bees 
about here will have better care here- 
after [hope. With renewed interest in 
bee-culture, I wish the BEE JoURNAL 
success. GEO. M. LAWRENCE. 

Warsaw, N. Y., April 18, 1881. 





' Good Prospects.—Bees gathered the 


| first pollen this season on the 14th inst., 


from the elm. Brood rearing is pro- 

gressing nicely. The white clover is 

— and growing. It is thick, and we 

lave good prospects for a good honey 

season. J. P. Moore. 
Morgan, Ky., April 19, 1881. 





Button Willow.—I send you some cut- 
— of a shrub that beats anything for 


pollen for bees that leversaw. Ifstuck 
In some damp ground they will grow 
just like willow-cuttings. Please give 


name. Spring is one month behind 
ime. D. A. PIKE. 
Smithsburg, Md., April 18, 1881. 
[The shrub is commonly known as 
button willow, and belongs to the num- 
erous willow family. It grows quite 
plentiful in the Central and Western 
States, and is worthy of cultivation as 
well for its beauty as its enormous pol- 
len yield.—ED.] 


Mortality of Bees in Iowa.—I put 60 
colonies in the cellar last fall, and have 
to-day taken out and examined them ; 
there are only 25 alive, and some of them 
very weak. In this locality there is not 
over 1 colony in 10 left; some have lost 
all. I understand that Mr. W. H. Fur- 
man has only 7 or 8 left out of 60; an- 
other man lost 40, allhe had. Thisisa 


r prospect for supply dealers. I like 
the Week 


y Bee JOURNAL very much. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. April 15, 1881. 





Tuos. B. QUINLAN. 





Bees in Good Condition.—I com- 
menced the last season with 8 colonies, 
now I have 9 in good condition (having 
sold one I have only 8 to commence the 
season a My bees gathered some 
pollen this afternoon, the first this sea- 
son. Jos. H. FisHer. 

Napoleon, O., April 18, 1881. 


Wintered Well.—After 20 weeks con- 
finement in the cellar I have taken my 
bees out, and find 5 dead out of 146. I 
put the hives close together in tiers, one 
above another, 2x3 scantling between. 
My bees are as strong and healthy as I 
ever knew them to bein the spring. I 
like the Weekly very much. 

A. JENNINGS. 

Medusa, N. Y., April 18, 1881. 


Overstocked With Bees.—Last fall I 
reduced my colonies about 40, leaving 
75, which wintered without loss. My 
greatest trouble is to prevent increase. 
As there is no sale for bees here I am 
certainly overstocked. C. WEEKS. 

Clifton, Tenn., April 7, 1881. 








Lost None.—I put my 114 colonies in 
the cellar last November and took them 
out March 28. A few had the dysentery 
but I have lost none yet. I took them 
out a little too soon for it has been cold 
ever since, but they are doing well. Few 
bees arelefthere. O.C. BLANCHARD. 

Ironton, Wis., April 20, 1881. ; 
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Bee Locations and Hives.—This county 
is thickly settled; we have plenty of 
bloom of all kinds, anda running stream 
of water within 160 yards of my apiary ; 
white and red cloversare abundant, an 
bees are few near here. Is this a good 
location for bees ? 

2. Which kind of hive do you prefer ? 

3. I am a carpenter and can make my 
own hives—are there any patents to hin- 
der me from making a good hive ? 

4. Will it hurt to let bees fly when 
snow is on the ground? I like the BEE 
JOURNAL very much. 

Cambridge City, Ind. 

{1. With plenty of bloom (which im- 
plies summer and fall flowers are abun- 
dant),a running stream of water (which 
in Indiana is generally an indication of 
basswood), and an abundance of white 
and red clovers, we cannot possibly 
imagine the absence’ of anything but 
plenty of bees to make it one of the very 
best locations. 

2. We prefer the standard Langstroth. 
Many very successful and scientific 
apiarisis, however, prefer a shorter and 
deeper frame, while some want a much 
longer and deeper one. 

8. There is no patent in the way of 
making any of the standard hives— 
J .angstroth, American, Gallup, or Sim- 
plicity. With any of these, managed 
promptly and scientifically during a 
ood honey flow, results will be satis- 
factory ; but all the patented clap-traps 
‘in the world will fail to secure a honey 
yield, when the bees return to the hive 
without having found any. 

4. No; a few may be lost in the snow, 
but when bees are needing a flight badly, 
and have commenced soiling the combs, 
it is frequently profitable economy to 
sacrifice a few to save the many.—ED.] 





It Beats All.—The last season seems 
to be the worst one yet in the bee line. 
‘The causes here seem to have been a 
short crop of honey, then winter com- 
ing so suddenly, before scarcely anyone 
was pee either in feeding or pack- 
ing, and lastly the long confinement. 
But according to all reports the best 
are in thesame boat. I hope this year 
will turn up the sure method for win- 
tering. A. G. WoopBuRY. 


Winter Still Here.—My locality is, I 
think, as good for surplus honey as any 
part of Iowa. There is an abundance 
of linden timber all around here. I have 
saved some expressly for my bees. In 
November I put them on the south side 
of a tight board fence, about one foot 
apart. I packed straw all around ex- 
cept in front, filled the surplus boxes 
with dry oak leaves and then covered 
them with slough grass. I have 15 col- 
onies left out of 25. In Warren county 
24 of the bees are dead that were win- 
tered out-of-doors ; those in the cellars 
are there yet. We expected warm 
weather but this morning finds there 
are 10 inches of snow on the ground. I 
like the Weekly JOURNAL and I would 
not like to do without it. 

HIBERT CLARK. , 

Palmyra, Iowa, April 8, 1881: 











Good-Bye March. — The month of 
March has come and gone and I ear- | 
nestly hope we may never see another | 
like it. It came in like a lion, contin- | 
ued like a lion, and went out likea 


whole cage of lions fighting and howl- | at least 4-5 of them, yet under the law | through 


ing. 


warm days in it. I say again, ‘* hurrah | 


for chaff packing on summer stands;” | about loss of bees are amusing to a|summer stands in single-walled hives, 
p 


although winter set in early, continued | 
‘severe and remained late, still I have 
mot lost a colony and have only one 
weak, and that was wintered in an ob- 
:servatory hive and did well until March 
115 when I found the glass sides were | 
ecovered with ice and bees were being | 
echilled as it melted. I therefore united | 
tthem with another. If this monthcomes 
«out warm I shall not lose any more. I 


find a large amount of brood and hatch- 
img ‘bees in all my hives, some having 5 
frames well filled. This is due, I think, 





to strong colonies and packing on sum- 
mer stands with plenty of honey. Many 
bees in this locality were packed on 
their summer stands but were not put 
in proper condition ; many were packed 
after winter set in and seemed to die 
first, late packing causing them to fill 
with honey, and having no fly, after- 
wards took the dysentery; several I 
have examined which died with good 
emg bees and honey dry, and emit- 
ing a sweet odor; these I learned 
ceased breeding in September, but 
were strong in old bees. I have found 
none starved. The honey yield last 
fall gave them a chance to fill up well. 
All withstood the severe weather of 
winter and were in good strong condi- 
tion March 1, but died during the 
month. If all had had one frame of 
brood Oct. 15, they would have had bees 
to rear brood in February, which would 
have saved them. I gaveseveral of my 
colonies a frame of brood from other 
hives Oct. 15, which saved them, I 
think. I look eagerly each week for 
the JOURNAL and follow its teachings. 
E. A. MORGAN. 
Arcadia, Wis., March 31, 1881. 





Every Plan of Wintering Fails.—A 
thaw the last week of March gave our 
bees a flight, and the bee-keeper a 
chance to look them over and see **what 
of life there yetremained.’’ One-half of 
my colonies were then dead and of those 
left many were weak and by the time 
spring comes (if it ever does) there will 
not be over 4¢ left. It is cold and snowy 
yet, not a bud is swelling on anything; 
no farm work is done, and gloom rests 
over hill and valley. Most of the bees 
in this vicinity are dead. Three report 
a total loss; 2 have lost 4-5; another 
had 18 left out of 83. Myself and an- 
other have 2-5 living. I wintered on 
the summer stands without protection. 
Every method of packing was used by 
the apiarists referred to, while all used 
the same kind of hives, and those un- 
protected have done as well as those 
packed on the most approved plan. 

Wm. MorRRIs. 

Anderson, Iowa, April 12, 1881. 








Swarming.—I have no difficulty in 
wintering, and even in getting lots of 
honey ; but the swarming propensity I 
cannot control satisfactorily. Please 
give information in the JOURNAL. 

E.Gloucester,Mass. A. PARSONS. 

|The swarming propensity can gener- 
ally be checked by removing 3 or 4 
frames of sealed brood to some weak 
colony, putting empty combs or founda- 
tion in their place, and destroying all 
queen cells. Sometimes it can only be 
controlled by transposing a weak colony 
in place of the strongone. Should they 
still persist, then divide, removing the 
queen and leaving a ripe cell.—ED.] 





The Survival of the Fittest.—In the 
early part of November I put away 31 
colonies with blankets on the frames, 
packed — hay around the hives) 
and filled the caps ; they were protected 
by a tight board fence on the north and 


| jelly is composed of honey, bee-bread 


|of the drone is annually deposited in 





west—all south exposures; tops were 
protected from rain and snow; 24 oth- | 
ers were in American hives and7 in} 
Langstroth. I am feeding the weak} 
and giving them all the rye-meal they | 
will take. We have had fearful weather | 


|—no natural pollen yet. I expect to/| of th 


transfer all my bees from the Ameri- | 
can to Langstroth hives during the | 
season, if possible. Nearly all the bees | 
in this vicinity are dead; I might say | 


endurance. The different theories! 


novice; what is one man’s meat is an- | 
other’s poison—there seems to be ‘‘death 
in the pot” from all quarters. 


out comment. Out of 31 I have lost so) 
far 7: expect to lose about 14 or nearl 
so. Iam glad to doso well, when I loo 
around and find death written every- 
where. I like the change in the paper 
as it —— us information which in 
the Monthly would be too late to be of 
value to us. F. A. GROVE. 


I give! 
my results for all they are worth, with- | 





Kirksville, Mo., April 13, 1881. 


Seven From One Colony. —I com- 
menced last season with one colony. 
and as increase was my object I bought 
a lot of empty combs in Langstroth 
frames, fed sugar-syrup and stimulated 
breeding, and by dividing made 7 colo- 
nies from one. I wintered in chaff 
hives; after 68 days confinement they 
had a good flight, and are now allin 

ood condition with brood in all stages. 

f the bees in this county % are dead. 
Put me down for a life subscriber for 
the BEE JOURNAL. J. F. Kieu. 

Poseyville, Ind., March 21, 1881. 





District Conventions.—I was much 
pleased with Mr. Heddon’s observations 
on conventions. He is right. What 
we want is talk and discussion, not long- 
winded essays and speeches. Let me 
suggest that the subjects be made up 
and published, and then let the mem- 
bers write out their experience on that 
question in a short, terse manner, re- 
membering that Cesar sent home the 
report of a whole campaign in 3 words. 
Let me give asample—subject : Laying 
Worker.—I took from it all the combs 
without the bees, distributed them 
among strong colonies, replaced them 
with combs of brood and some bees 
from strong colonies, gave them a queen 
cell about to hatch, and in a few days | 
all was lovely. Again: Dysentery.—| 
Made several new swarms, noticed they | 
had the dysentery ; examined and found | 
they had no honey; gave them some 
and all was right again. I wonder if 
St. Joseph county belongs to the south- 
west corner of Michigan. 

E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., April 15, 1881. 








Royal Jelly.—I see in the BEE Jour- 
NAL of March 29, page 89, that Mr. C. 
J. Robinson takes the position that royal 


and drones’ semen, and that the semen 


the combs, and affords a supply for 
ueen-rearing after the destruction of 
the drones in the fall until their return 
the next season; also, that the semen 
in the royal jelly is the agent that im- 
pregnates theembryo ovary of the queen 
while in a larval state, and vivifies myr- 
iads of egg germs so they will produce 
drones in the course of time. Weare 
furnished with no method of ascertain- 
ing the truth of the assertion that a de- 
posit of drone’s semen is made 1n the 
combs. Can it be so, and how shall we 
tind the truth ? Now, I propose a test 
by removing from a colony of bees al 
the combs of the previous season, and 
see the bees upon comb foundation and 
eed well, before any drones make their 
appearance. After the eggs hatch in 
the new combs, remove the queen and 
continue to feed honey and flour, and 
see what the result will be. 

Camargo, Ill. A. SALISBURY. 





Ninety Per Cent. of Loss.—There has 
been a fearful loss of bees in this sec- 
tion. Some old bee-keepers have lost 
as —_ as 90 per cent. I had last fall 
20 colonies in the Shuck hive packed 
with chaff, and 8 colonies in single- 
walled hives with chaff cushions over 
the frames—all were on the summer 
stands. I lost 6 in the Shuck hives, and 
6 in the single-walled, leaving 16 to be- 
gin the season with. I think the pros- 

ects are good for a plentiful honey | 

ow. I like the Weekly JOURNAL | 
very much, but prefer the size and shape | 
e Monthly. C. W. HELLEMs. 
St. Catharines, Ont., April 11, 1881. 











No Loss of Bees.—I am happily dis- 
appointed, for my bees have come) 
this long severe winter all 


It has been one continued cold | of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest ” we may | right ; they were confined in their hives | 
blizzard all through with but lor 2) expect our race to improve at least in| from November until March, and 


feared the result. I wintered on the 


packed with sorgum cane grindings, 
contracted the brood chamber on each 
side with division boards, placed cobs 
over the top boards of brood frames and | 
then oer sacks and old ing omy I| 
have kept my bees mostly in the Dex- 
ter hive; it is like Root’s simplicity, 
only more simple, and supplied with 
the American frame. I intend to trans- 
fer them into the ‘** Fisk hive.”’ This is 
a double-walled hive with dead air 
space between the walls, witha very 
slanting, self-cleaning, stationary bot- 





j | Stood the winter well, altho 


|die with the dysentery with 
plent 

: | that h 
| last 15 years. 


ithe bees. 





tom board; it is a 2-story hive. The 
inside wall is both lathed and plastered, 
and contains 8 Langstroth frames. [I 
am married to this last named hive ag 
ou see the name indicates, for I believe 
it is the best hive that can be produced 
both for summering and wintering. I 
would like to see more in the bee-pa- 
pers about plaster hives, lime absorb- 
ents, etc., for I take more to the lime 
idea than to chaff or sawdust. Honey 
bees fared poorly in this section last 
year; there was no surplus nor swarms 
and many have died this winter and 
spring, especially among the careless 
and uninitiated bee-keepers. I like 
the BEE JOURNAL very much, and so 
do those who snbscribe here as far as I 
have heard from. A. W. FIsk. 
Bushnell, Lll., April 18, 1881. 





Why The Bees Die.—About 80 per 
cent. of the bees in this vicinity are 
dead. The apparent causes of the mor- 
tality are: First, the 5 months of close 
confinement; 2d, severe and long con- 
tinued cold weather; 3d, improperly 
constructed entrances stopped up by 
sleet, snow, and dead bees, causing 
smothering. I lost 2 out of 45 colonies 
from the 2d cause. O. FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon. Lowa. 





Long Winter.—Bees in central Iowa 
are suffering greatly from long confine- 


|/ment and losses will be very heavy, 


more so than most of us are aware. 
Bees have been dead as to sunshine 
since the 20th of October, almost 6 
months, and no signs for a flight for 
some time yet, as we have 6 inches of 
snow .on the ground now and very cold 
nights. We may safely say that % the 
bees in this locality are dead. But I 
do not think I have lost very heavily 
yet. I never saw bees more quiet than 
mine are considering the length of time 
they have been up. But spring is a ver 

bad time on bees here, we have so much 
cold wind in the spring that of course 
results in spring dwindling and a great 
many bees are to goafter farmers are 
satisfied that what bees they have left 
are all right. J. E. HASTINGS. 

Carlisle, lowa, April 14, 1881. 





Palestine Bees More Hardy.—About 
9-10 of the beesin northern Indiana are 
dead. I have lost 120 out of 170 colo- 
nies. I had in my apiary one queen 
imported from Palestine and about 50 
young queens reared from her that have 

ugh my Ital- 
ian — are nearly all dead. I think 
the Palestine bees will prove to bea 
very superior race in all respects. 

Happanee, Ind. I. R. Goon. 





Chips from Sweet Home.—Our adver- 
tisement in the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL has — us more inquiries 
for our Sweet Home Raspberries than 
all other papers we advertised in. IL 
send you a sample of such honey as our 
bees have tried to winter on. It is 
honey dew, which I understand to mean 
the secretion of aphides which is neither 
honey nor dew. D.D. PALMER. 

New Boston, Il. 


Upward Ventilation.—My bees were 
wintered in the cellar, and those that 
had honey enough (though of a very 
poor quality) are all right. I was busy 
in the fall and thought they were gath- 
ering enough honey to winter on, but 
when I came to carry them into their 
winter quarters I found, when too late, 
that they were light, and, the winter 
being extremely long, they starved to 
death. I donot think bees will ever 
meg of 
lar, with 
of upward ventilation; at least, 
as been my experience for the 
My cellar is not a very 
dry one, but I never had the combs 
mold. I think that too little upward 
ventilation and poor honey have killed 
Nearly all the bees in this 
vicinity are dead. I have but 45 colo- 
nies left out of 80 last fall. 

Marley, Ill. FRANK SEARLES. 


good honey, a good, warm ce 





Loss 30 Per Cent.—Bees around here 
have suffered very severely; nearly all 
are dead. I have lost 30 per cent. 

O. CLUTE. 
Iowa City, Iowa, April 15, 1881. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





@ Single copies of the JOURNAL are 
sent postage paid for 5 cents each. 
*- eee 
«The attention of bee-keepers is 
directed to the advertisement of Cham- 
pion Bee Hive Manufacturing Co. 
ancien 
«@ Those who may wish to change} 
from other editions to the Weekly, can 
do so by paying the difference. 


—__— —_ __ ee @ 


g@ The Volume of the BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1880, bound in stiff paper 
covers, Will be sent by mail, for $1.50. 

ee i ee 

g& When oe | a 
dress, mention the old a 
as the new one. 














ostoffice ad- 
dress as well 


«> We have prepared Ribbon Badges 
for bee-keepers, on which are printed a 
large bee in gold. Price 10 cents each, 
or $8.00 per hundred. 


« Notices and advertisements in- 
tended for the Weekly BEE JoURNAL 
must reach this office by Friday of the 
week previous. 


++ Oe 


«We can supply but a few more of 
the back numbers to new subscribers. 
If any want them, they must be sent for 
soon. 














@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2 per 100. The name 
of the Association printed in the blanks 
for 50 cents extra. 





eo > 


Gray Hairs Are Honorable but their 
remature appearance is annoying. 
arker’s Hair Balsam is popular for 
cleanliness and promptly restoring the 
youthful color. 








& The date following the name on 
the wrapper label of this papers 
the time to which you have paid. In 
making remittances, always send by 
postal order, registered letter, or by 
draft on Chicagoor New York. Drafts 
on other cities, and local checks, are not 
taken by the banks in this city except 
at a discount of 25c., to pay expense of 
collecting them. 


PREMIUMS.—For a club of 2, weekly 
we will give a copy of ‘“‘Bee-Culture ;” 
for a club of 5, weekly, we will givea 
copy of ‘Cook’s Manual,” bound in 
cloth ; for a club of 6, we give a copy of 
the JOURNAL for a year free. Do not 
forget that it will pay to devote a few 
hours to the BEE JOURNAL. 





as 
->@e 


_ At the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Society we were requested to get 
photographs of the leading apiafists, to 
sell to those who wanted them. We can 
now supply the following at 25 cents 
each: Dzierzon, the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch, and Langstroth. The likeness 
of Mr. Langstroth we have copied, is one 
furnished by his daughter, who says, 
“itis the only one ever taken when he 
was in good health and spirits.” We 
are glad to be able to secure one of such 
a satisfactory nature. 


2e-hm;e 











@@ Sample copies of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL Will be sent free to any 
names that may be sentin. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the 
names to this office. 


@ It would save us much trouble, if 
all would be Leanne to give their P.O. 
address and name, when writing to 
this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no 
name. Many others having no Post- 
office, County or State. Also, if you 
live near one postoffice and get your 
mail at another, be sure to give the ad- 





dress we have on our list. 


ELECTRICITY 





IS LIFE, 


gUtstseooir; 
bi 


wD 





THE ONLY GENUINE 
a — 


mt 
~MAGNE™ 





(BELTS & SUSPENSORIES.) 








FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


Dr. Bryan’s Perfected Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliances surpass all other methods of treat- | 


ment for their wonderful recuperative power in cases arising from 
Loss of Nervous or Vital Energy, Harrass of Business, Excessive Mental Application, 
Malarious Poisoning or Acts of Imprudence, 


causing Physical Weakn’ss and Nervous Prostration, Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness, Impotency, 
Brain Troubles, Epilepsy, Paralysis, Spinal Disurders, Dyspepsia, Heart Troubles, Kidney Diseases, and 


other functional derangements. 


Medicine Fails to Cure these Diseases, 


Ble tt oS net with cont nuous current night and day to the body, willcurethem. IT ES | 
NATU "Ss RE DY. Itgives force to the brain, digestive 


renews the vital action so necessary to recovery 


unctions and circulatory forces, and 


ry. 
Dr. Bryan’s invention is patented, and has proved itself invaluable in many thousand cases. 


Beware of Frauds—this is the Only Genuine. 


Reader, if you are a sufferer it will do you no harm to send a statement of your case to us, and 


given. Address, > 


ou 
will be advised by our Medical Electrician in relation to it. Enclose postage and poet attention mF pa 
E CE COMPANY, 


LECTRKO APPLIAN 


imited, 
Bond Street, near Broadway, New York. 





«= Instead of sending silver money in 
letters, procure 1, 2 or 3 cent stamps. 
We can use them, and itis safer to send 
such than silver. 





A Smooth Complexion can be had by 
every lady who will use Parker’s Ginger 
Tonig. For promptly regulating the 
liver and kidneys and_ purifying the 
blood there is nothing like it, and this 
is the reason why it so quickly removes 
pimples and gives a rosy bloom to the 
cheek. See notice. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the Weekly American Bee Journal 
and any of the following periodicals, for 1881, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both: 

Publishers’ Price. Club. 
The Weekly Bee Journal (T. G. Newman) --$2 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture (A.1.Root) 3 00 


Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King).. 3 00 - 
Bee-Keepers’ Exchange (J.H.Nellis). 2 %5.. 


The 4 above-named papers......... 4 75.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Instructor (W.Thomas) 2 50.. 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)....... 2 0 


The 6 above-named papers......... 5 %.. 

Prof. Cook’s Manual (bound in cloth) 3 25.. 
Bee-Culture (T,G.Newman) 2 4#.. 

For Semi-monthly Bee Journal, $1.00 less. 

for Monthly Bee Journal, $1.50 less. 


roworrormwnrnn 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 

HONE Y—The market is plentifully supplied with 
honey, and sales are slow at weak, easy prices. Quo- 
table at 18@20c. for strictly choice white comb in 1 
and 2 Ib. boxes ; at 14@16c. for fair to good in large 
packages, and at 10@12c. for common dark-colored 
and broken lots. Extracted, 8@10c. 

BEESW AX.—Choice yellow, 200@23c; dark, 15@17. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—Best white comb honey, small neat 
ackages, 14@l6c.; fair do., 14@l6c.; dark do., 11@12 ; 
arge boxes sell for about 2c. under above. White 
extracted, 9@l0c.; dark, 7@8c.; southern strained, 


@85c. 
BEESW AX.—Prime quality, 0@23c. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—The market for extracted clover honey 
is good, at 8@10c. Comb honey is of slow sale at léc. 
for the best. 

BEESW AX—18@22c. Cc. F. MUTH. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—Shbipments of 1,100 cases and 25 bbis. of 
honey went forward via Cape Horn to Liverpool this 
week, Reports concerning the coming crop are con- 
flicting, the majority contending it will rather 
light. With the present surplus now on hand, buy- 
ers apprehend no scarcity. We quote white comb, 
12@13c.; dark to go d,8@llc. Extracted, choice to 
extra white, 6@7c.; dark and candied, 4@5c. 

BEESW AX—22@24c., as to color. 

STEARNs & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 9, 1881. 





Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


Coleraine, Mass., April 11, 1881. 
Messrs. Bingham & Hetherington, 
Dear Sirs:—I concluded to use the 
large smoker instead of sending it away. 
Itis the smoker. I don’t want any bet- 
ter. Shall throw all others away. 
Respectfully, E. A. THomMaAs. 





HENRY ALLEY, 


Wenham, Essex County, Mass. 
Cyprian, Holy Land, Hungarian and Italian 
QUEENS AND BEES. 


I have made queen- breeding a specialty for the last 
on a new and 


20 years. All my queens are reared 


y 
scientific princip.e, combining beauty, purity, indus- 


try und docili y. Noin-and-in or nuclei-bred queens 
ure, and safe 
queens $1.00 


sent out by me. All queens warranted 
arrival guaranteed, by mail..Warran 


each, choice selecte1 $1.50 each, tested $2.00 each. 


Send for my 20th anna! circular and price list. Try 
17w2t 


these new races and their crosses. 


Books for Bee-Keepers, | 


Cook’s Manual of the Aplary.—Entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged and elegantly illustrated, 
and is fully up with the times on every conceivable 
subject that interests the apiarist. It is not only in- 
structive, but intensely interesting and thoroaghl 
practical. The book isa | production, an 
one that no bee-keeper, however limited his means, 
can afford to do without. Cloth, @1.25 ; paper, @1. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. KRoot.— 
The author has treated the subject of Lee-keeping 
in a manner that cannot fail to interest all. 
is plain and forcible, making al) its readers sensible 
that the author is master of the subject.—# 1.50, 


Novice’s A BC of Bee-Calture, by A. |. Root. 
This embraces “everything pertaining to the care of 
the honey- .” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, @1.25; paper, #1.00. 

King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, 1.00; paper, 75c. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
This is a standard scientific work. Price, 8%.00. 

Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—A romance of 
bee-keeping. full of practical information and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Cloth, $1.00, 


Bee-Culture ; or Successful Management 
of the Apiary, by Thomas G. Newman.—This 
pamphlet embraces the following subjects : The Lo- 
cation of the Apiary—Honey Plants—Queen Rearing 
—Feeding—Swarming—Dividing—Transferring- Ital- 
| ianizing—Introducing 
| and Handling Bees—The Newest Method of Prepar- 
| ing Honey for Market, etc. Itis published in Eng- 
| lish and German, Price for either edition, 40 

eents, postpaid, or $3.00 per dozen. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
not eat. ‘This book should be in every family, where 
| it ought to create a sentiment against the adultera- 
tion of food products, and demand a law to protect 
| consumers against the many health-destroying adul- 
| terations offered us food. pages. Paper, 


The Dziterzon Theory ;—presents the funda- 
| mental principles of bee-culture, and furnishes a 
condensed statement of the facts and arguments by 
which they are demonstrated. Price, 15 cents, 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—This is a pene of 24 pages, discoursing 
upon the Ancient History of Bees and Honey ; the 
nature, quality, sources, and prepeseten of Honey 
for the Market ; Honey as an cle of food, giving 
recipes for making Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddi 
Foam, Wines, &c.; and Honey as Medicine, follow: 
by many useful Recipes. It is intended for 
ers,and should be scattered by thousands all over 
the country, and thus assist in creating a demand for 
honey. Published in English and German. Price 
for either edition, 6c.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees.—This pamphiet contains all 
the Prize Essays on thisimportant subject that were 
read before the Centennial Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. The Prize—#25 in gold—was awarded to Prof, 
Cook’s Essay. which is given in full. Price, 1O0c. 

The Hive I Use—Being a description of the hive 
used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Extracted Honey ; sarvestine, Handlin| 
and Marketing.—A 24-page pamplhiet, by Ch. 
C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. This gives in detail the 
methods and management adopted in their apiary. 
It contains many useful hints.—Pricel 

















The Sweet Home 
RASPBERRY 


Is the largest, most productive, (bearing 125 bushels 
per acre,) firmest. best shipping Raspberry ever in- 
troduced; perfectly hardy, been tested by 30° below 
zero; sells the best; costs less to pick, because it is 


firmer; and am ape jarger than any other Black 
Cap. For Circular address 
9m3t D. D. PALMER, New Boston, Il. 


Bees for Sale. 


1 will sell 20 Good Colonies of Black and Italian 


Bees cheap for cash. Bees are in good movable frame 


ives. For particulars address, 
L. E. WELCH, 


l7wit Linden, Genesee County, Mich. 





Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. F. 
Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on the 
management of bees, Price, 10c. 

Kendall's Horse Book—No book can be more 
useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings, illus- 
trating positions of sick hoses, and treats all diseases 
in a plain and comprebensive manner. It hus a large 
number of good reci a table of doses, and much 
other valuable horse information. Papcr, 25c. 

Chicken Cholera, by A. J. Hill.—A treatise on ite 
cause, symptoms and cure. Price, @5c. 

Ropp’s Easy Calculator.—These are hand 
tables for all kinds of merchandise and interest. It 
is really a lightning calculator, nicely bound, with 
slate and pocket for papers. In cloth, @1.0@; Mo- 
rocco, $1.60. Cheap edition, without slate, 50c, 

The Cr ning Culmination ! A $5 Book for £2 BOI 
MOORE'S UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT, 
Mr. And Complete Mechanic, 
inks Edition, contains over 
1,2 Industrial Facts, Caicula- 
tions, Tra 
Iteina, Business Forms, ctc., of vast Fam A to every 
Mechanic, Farmer, and Business Man. Gives 200,000 itema 
for Gas, Steam, Civil and Mining Engineers, Machinists, 
Mile.x, Biacksmiths, ay Miners, }.etall ta, 





Assayers, Plum'er , Ga; an itters, Bronzerr, 


Gikie 


d Fitte . 
The NEBRASKA F Met Land Wood Vcr! erscf cvery kind. Builders, 
Manuf'r’s and Mechanics, 500 CNGRAVINGS of Mil 


Is the only 
STRICTLY AGRICULTURAL 


PUBLICATION 


WEST OF THE MISSOURI. 


It is a 16-page Semi-Monthly, and is full of valua- 
ble information to the farming public—furnishes the 
most reliable information to be hud for those con- 


templating going West. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for sample copy. Subscrip- 


tion price $1.50 per year. 


McBRIDE & DRUSE, Editors, 


= 17w3t Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Steam, and Mining Machinery, ‘soola, Shoct M 
work, Jiechauical Movements, Plaxs of Milla, Roofs, 
Bridges, ete. Arrangesent_ cond Speed of Wheels, 
1 ulleys, Drums, Lelts, Saws, I oring, Turning, Planing, 
& Drilling Vo ls, Fiour, Oatmeal, Saw, Shing e Paper, 
Cott m, Woolen & Fuline Mill Machinery, Sugar. Oil, 
Marble, Threshing & ltollins Mill, do., Cot on Gina, 
Presses, &c. Strengt 1 of ‘i ceth, Shafting, Beiting Frio- 
tion, Lathe Gearing, Screw Cutting, Finishing En ine 
Bu.lding. Repairing and Operating, Setting of Valves; 
Eccentrics, Link & Valve Motion, Steam l’ac’.ing, Pipe 
& Boiler Covering, Scale Preventives, Steam Heating, 
Ventilation, Gas & Water Works, Hyd:aulics. Mill Dama, 
Hors» Power of ——_ On Blast Fur wes, 
i —— yy pecting y ee aie 
inerals, Quartz and Placer Mining, Assaying, Ama 
mating, ce Wel TABLES. W.th $00,000" Calculations 
fn ail possible forms for Mechanics, Merchants ang 
Farmers, 8) items for Printers, Publish: rs 
Writers for the Press, 1,000 items for Grocers, Com 
fectioners, Physicians, Drugmists, etc, 300 
tems, 500 do. for Painter arnishers. G 
etc. 5v0 do. for Watchmakers Jowelera. 
Hunters, ‘rappers, ‘Tanners, Leather & Wi 
Navigation, ‘lcieg-aphy, Photoerarny, 





EMERSON BINDERS. 





t@” Binders for the Weekly Bee Journal, 
of 1881, cloth and paper, postpaid, 85 cents. 


We can furnish Emerson’s Binders, gilt lettered on 
the ee, for AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1880, 
at the following prices, postage paid : 

Desentenanecccceococcocccs + TSe. 

t@” We can also furnish the Binder for Paper 

or Magazine desired. - 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, 111. 


etc.. in detail. Strength of Materials, s of 
ra 


Fuel Values, Specific Uravition, by rail 
water—a Car Load, Stow: in Ships, of Steam, 
Water, Wind, Shrinkage of Castings, etc, 10.000 items 
for Housekeepers, F . Btock 4 
Bee-kce; umbermcn, ertilizers, tull detaila, 
Sural omy, Ly Vali pare of oe — 
sor do., to in sons, ing Horses, 
oe m Fo on_F Lieutaixe C. - for 
bic Mesures, 
Wages, In’ Coal fe Tonnage Gi 


*, Boilers, Loard ete., at sight, 
Business Forms, all kinds, 8) of 19 States, Ter- 
ritories and Provinces (in the U, 8. and Canada), relating 
to the Coll. of Exemptions from Forced Sale, 
Mechanics’ Lien, th» Jurisdiction of Courts, Sale of Real 

Rights of Married Women, Interest and Usury 
of Actions, 
, “Forme complete treatises on the different subjects.” Set. 4m, 
The work con table Treasury 
oe 
mail, 


of Usetel Row py - its weight in 

. or rmer. 
fine cloth, for $2.50: in leather, for $3.50. ~ 
§" Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 3 
Bree ling ‘Tables, Contents Cribs. Tan! 
Basan Mote Laer mde Gomi teat Sgt 
ws 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


A line will contain about eight words ; fourteen 
lines will occupy one inch of space. 


One to three “am. J insertion, rd cts. per line. 
‘our ore™ 
Eight, 7 
Thirteen 
‘Twenty-six 
Fifty-two Lal 
Special Notices, ents per line. 
Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 


of the contract, will be charged the full rate for the 
time the advertisement is inserted. 


Transient Advertisements payable in advance.— 
Yearly Contracts payable quarterly, in advance. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
—— in America, and has a large circulation in 
State, elvan and iF yorines. omens! farmers, 


anics, and is, 
therefore i the best ~~ 
dea 


me 
medium tor "reliable 
Jers. Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street., Chieago, Il. 
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Sentente of this Sashes, 


Correspondence: 
My Method of Winterin 
Kel ting to Pedigre :in 
Treatment of Foul B 
How the Bees have Wintered.. 
Top vs. Side-Storiag 
Art ticiai Swarming 


Conventions: 
Rock River Valley 


Fditerial: 
Editorial I 


tems. 
Welcom r ! Come at Last 
Keview of the Situation 
Among our Exchanges: 
Late Season in England...,.... 
Buying B es 
Feeding Bees in the Spring .... 


Sclections from Our Letter Box: 


Early Drones 

All Gone 

Bees in Good Cond 

Lost 3 out of 60 Culonies 

Safely Wintered 

Will Hogs Destroy Sweet Clover 
pcouies Sees a and —— 
Expects a Fair Crop of Honey 
aap Ate in eacenaee Necessary . 





ty ay wr 

Bees in Good Condition.. 
Wintered Well 

Tae with Bees 


& 
‘The Survival of the Fittest 
Seven from One Culony ... 
District Conventions 


Dt pe pa te kt hh ft hl 


aw 
= 


Chips from Sweet Home . 
Upward Ventilation 
Loss 30 per cent. 


are 


Local Convention Directory. 


4881. Time and Place of Meeting. 


May 4—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, at Cam 
bridge, Guernsey Co., O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 
5—Central Michigan, at a mew Mich. 
10 -Cortiand Union, * Cort! 
Cc. an, Sec., = Ae uF 
10—N. W. Wisconsin, at LaCrosse, Wis. 
L. Pammel, Sec. 
10, 11—Eastern New York, at Schoharie, N. Y. 
. 8. Ward, Sec., Fuller's Station, N. Y. 
11—8. W. Wisconsin, at Darlington, Wis. 
» Pegnee. 5 Sec. oe latteville. Wis. 
Yn, 13—Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association, at Mc- 
anor: Collin Con, Texas. 
Ww.R. Poser. »Bes., Kingston, ‘Hunt Co.. Tex. 
17—N. W. lil. a W. Wis., at H, W. Lee’s, 
Pecatonica, In J. Stewart, 5 
17—-N. W. Union, at Hastings, Minn. 
. Dorothy, Sec. 
19—Champlain Valley, at Bristol, Vt 
TT Brookins, Sec. 


; 


ple Rapid 
-Ky. State. in Exposition B’ ag. Fouisville, ee 
W. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, 
§2@” In order to have this Table complete, ell 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of tim 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


@@ The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their third annual Con- 
vention at Judge W. H. Andrews’ 
apiary, in McKinney, Collin Co., Texas, 
on the 12th = 13th ‘days of May, 1881. 

Wm. R. HOWARD, Sec., 
Kingston, Hunt Co., Texas. 
@NEY WANTED.—1 desire to purchase sev- 
eral barrels of dark extracted honey, and a few 


of light ; also,Comb Honey. Those having any for 
sale are invited to correspond, giving particulars. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
972 West Madison street, CHICAGO ILL. 
AtLEY’s ny ay a be ER is a deci- 
dea «uccess. Prices —— Send fur circu- 
tare and testimonials. 


A7arst J. W. BAILEY. ¥, Box 408, Ripon, Wis. 

















SECTIONS AND HIVES. 
- nt 


| fe fT 


James Forncrook has es received a patent on his 
aay J for Scoring Honey Box Sections, dated 
March 29, 1881, No. of Patent. 239,476. He has not 
sold any shop rights on this machine, nor does he in- 
tend to ; therefore, any one using a machine to make 
the One-Piece Section are infringing. 

We will make the “ Boss” Section, any size up to 
5x6, for $5.00 per 1,000. Material fur Langstroth hive 
SOc. 


JAMES FORNCROGOK & CO. 
Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., April 2, 1881. 15wtf 


Bees for Sale. 


Several friends in the South are su pplying me with 
ames lot of bees, which I shall sell at reasonable 
. They are pure Italians, Hybrids and Blacks, 

in Langstroth hives, box hives and log cums. First 
— arrived to-day, For further particulars 


CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Cincinnati, O., April 5, 1881. 











ANTED-You to send for our Circular and 
Price list of American-Italians. Address, 
BROOKS & B 


12w6m ‘ c Columbus, Ind. 


TO IA IK 


I HAVE NOW OVER 


300 COLONIES 


of Pure Italian Bees, in good condition, in 10 frame 
Langstroth hives. Orders for 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Nuclei and Full Colonies, 


are now being booked and will be filled in rotation 
as received, commencing about June lst., at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Tested Queens, each 
per half-dozen 

1 frame Nucleus, with Tested Gusen 
2 * ry fr) tr ri) 
3° 
Full Colonies, once 
n lots of 5, each . 

10, 


“ . 


“ “ 


“ 


I will use at poe care in preparing the above 





Rev. A. SALISBURY, 


Camargo, Douglas County, Ill. 


Warranted Italian Queens, }$1.00; Tested Italian 
ueens, $2.00 ; C prian ueens, $2.00 ; 
Tested Cyprian Queens, $4.00 ; 1 frame 
Nucleus, Italians, $4.00; 1 frame Nu- 
prians, $5.00 ; Colony of Ital- 
$8.00 ; Colony of Cyp- 
10.00. ax worked 
Pure Comb Foundation, 
nham Machine, 2% Ibs. or over, 
35c. per Ib. send for Circular. lwly 


Given’s Foundation Press, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Our thin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. The only 
invention to make pee ae in the wired frame. 
All warranted to give satisfaction, Send for 
Catalogue and ce hy 
wily D. 8S. GIVEN, Hoopeston, Il. 








WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To One and All.—Are 
Cough, Cold, Asthma, Bronce 
ous pulmonar. troubles that so often end in Con- 
sumption? If so, use“ 's Pure Cod-Liver Oil 

Lime,” a safe and sure remedy. This is no quack 
preparation, but is regular! fat mag a AB. the medi- 
cal ey 2 Manufactur only by A WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists 


DONT BUY SUPPLIES 


Foe a 708 have read my new price list oor the spring 
rade. Wax is cheaper now, sol can sell you a fine 
= of Comb Foundation cheap, and made on the 
new Dunham and new Vandervoort machine. Italian 
and Cyprian Queens, Bees, Hives, Sections, etc. 
Price List free to all. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., Ill. 


ou suffering from a 
itis, or any of the vari- 





12w6m 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL, 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

e British Bee Journalis published monthly at 
$17 pe and contains the best practical information for 
the time being, showing what to do, my —— and 
how to do doit. C.N. ABBOTT, 

School of Apiculture, Fairlawn, Southall. L a 








Local Printing House, Silver Creek, 


THE Headquarters in the South 


for ITALIAN and CYPRIAN BEES and 
we Hh FOUNDATION r— = ss 
IES. If you want Ea rly Qu 
ak selected “tor their most desirable oeihen or 
want Imported Queens, Dunham Foundation in lurge | 
or small quantities, or Apiarian supplies of any kind, 
at moderate prices, send for my new LI lustrated | 
Price List. Pure Beeswax worked on shures and 
bought for cash. Address, 
omét Dr. J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


Agentsi cai pplossans, profitable emplo ment. 
9y 








SEEDS = HONEY PLANTS 


A full variety of all kinds, in including Lo gy = > 
and White Clover, Mammoth Mignonette, & For 
prices and instructions for planting, see my Tilust itra- 
ted Catalogue, —sent free upon gag 

ALFRED H. NEWMA 
972 West Madison 8t., a ILL. 


FREE TO ALL. 
UR new Illustrated Plant and 
Seed Catalogue of 80 

oe ee Pn aod ries of of | 


is, Bulbs, we erinetvaten 


Colored P’ r NEW | 
DOUBLE WHITE BOUVARDIA 
= be mailed —_ poe nena ae 

ree-cent stamp for postage. Spe- 
cial Price-list Of Roses FREE. 
guaranteed first quality. 
Liberal offers to getters up of clubs. 
ANZ & 








Wholesale 4 Retail. 
NEUNER, Loulsville, kh» 


t cannot guarantee safe arrival, ex- 
cept on queens any distance less than 1,000 miles. 


ALSO 


100 COLONIES 
BLACK AND HYBRID BEES, 


In Langstroth hives, in quantities of not less than 5 
colonies at -O0O each, which I will i direct 
from the South, at any time after April 15' 


Also, 200 Colonies of Native Bees, 


in Box lives, delivered on Mississippi River Steam- 
ao any — after April 15th, in lots of 10 or more, 


ach. 

“ey The Colonies of Hybrids and Natives are ver 
strong in bees reared this spring, and combs well 
filled with brood. They can be transferred or divided 
by May Ist, and increased in time for white clover 
and basswood surplus. 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
972 West Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL, 


THE ORIGINAL 


Patented Jan. 9, we = dies. 1879; Re-issued 
uly 9, 





~y you buy a Bingham 
Smoker, or a Bingham & 
Hetherington HoneyKnife 
you are sure of the best 
and cheapest, and not lia- 
ble to prosecution for their 
use and sale. The largest 
bee-keepers use them ex- 
clusively. T'wenty thou- 
sand in use—not one ever 
returned, or letter of com- 
plaint received. Our orig- 
inal patent Smokers and 
Honey Knives were the 
only ones on exhibition at 
the last National Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention, 1880. 
Lime sifts the wheat from 
the chaff. Pretensions are 
short-lived. 

The Large and Extra 
Standard have extra wide 
shields to prevent burn- 
ing the fingers and bel- 
lows. A real improve- 
ment. 

Send postal card for tes- 
timonials. 


Bingham & aon Honey Knife.. 
uarge Bingham Smoke 
Extra Standard Bingham ie 
tan Bingham Smoker . 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker 
If to be sent by mail, or singiy by em. add 25c. 
each, to prepay y postage or express char; 
by tell again, apply for dozen or half- “Gosea rates. 
ress, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. 


-2 in. , $1 00 
2 





50 
1 25 
1 00 
75 


owtf 





ITALIAN QUEENS, Full Colonies, Nuclei 
and Bee Hives specialities. Our new Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bees, Supplies, Fine Poultry, Small 
Fruits, &c., Free. 7” send for it and save money. 
oe SCOTT & BRO., Crawfish Springs,Ga. 2w32tx 








Florida Land--640 Acres, 


«= CHEAP FOR CASH. .2% 


DESCRIPTION,—Sec. 4, township 7, south range 
west, Franklin county,Florida, situated about 530 — 
south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the city of 
Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and about 3 
miles northeast of the city ot Apalachicola, a sea- 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 2 sections (5 
and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the soil is a rich, 
sandy loam, covered with timber. 

It was conveyed on Dec. 3ist, 1875, by Col. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including the 
shove. to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Seve, 5th, 

y him conveyed to the undersigned for $3,000. 
The tiie is perfect, and it is unincumbered, as shown 
by an abstract from the Kecords of the county, duly 
attested by the County Clerk ; the taxes are all paid 
and the receipts are in my osseasion. 

I will sell the above at a barguin for cash, or trade 
for asmal!l farm, or ans desirable pro Siw- An of- 


er for itisr 
THOMAS 4G. wmerenan, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Bee- “Keepers’ Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


Professor of Entomology in the seichigan State Agri- 
cultural College 
286 Pages; 112 Fine Illustrations. 
PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.24; in paper cover, 
$1.00, by mail prepaid. For sale by — 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
@ 


, Ginger, Bucha, Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
}many other of the best medicines known are com- 

bined so poe in Paexee. s GINGER Tonic asq 
yto make it the greatest Binod Purifier and the 7 


; Best Health and Strength oo ever used.; 


ail! Sleeplossn Dyepentias Ateamete the See h, 


jessness, 
rt ngs, Li kiver Cideoye, Urinary — 





away with Consum or) 
ONIC to-day. es 
. sym _ may be, it will surely help you. 4 

Remem This Tonic cures drunkenness,} 
is the Best Famil Medicine ever made, entirely 
pdifferent trom L poont Ginger Preparations and 
pother Tonics, and combines the best curative prop- } 
pertiesof all. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist 4 
>None gen:ine without our g nature on outsides 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists, New York.§ 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM Soxicai tiair Dressing 
SS ENGRAVINGS. 


The Horse 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATION giving an index of diseases, and 
the —— ; Cause and treatment of euch, a table 
giving all the] a drugs used for the horse, with 
the ordinary ose, effects and antidote when a poi- 
son ; atable with an a cnqreving of the horse’s teeth 
s different oon. wit Few for selling the age of the 

valuable collection of reci 
valuable information, a 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
974 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Champion Bee Hive Manufacturing Company, 
Newcomerstown, Tuscarawas Co., O 
Manufacturers of all 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


are canton 
ay isease, use the 




















| It will Pay you 


To read our forty aie Catalogue of | 
Apiarian Supplies. It gives the latest | 1x 
information about the best appliances 
and methods pertaining to 


‘Profitable Bee Culture 


all who send us their names 
jand addresses, plainly written, upon a 
| postal card. Address 


| H. A. BURCH & co., 


| | Swtf. South Haven, Mich. 


FLAT- BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION, 
= 


~ high atowells, 4 te 16 gaeere Sess to 
a e pound. Circular and samples free. 
Se J. VAN DEUSEN & 80) 





le Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N, Y. 





The above cut represents our all-in-one-piees Sec- 

tion with a square groove. Having different ma- 

chines for manufacturing these Sections, we —— 
them in thickness according to size, so when 

forte | tupether a! are as substantial as if nelled. 

LIAN QU NS, Nuclei and Full Colonies 

| for sale. See Price List. Sample Section on. a 

uist ree. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER 


THE ONLY 


Agricultural Weekly 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Lp prastions | journal is now in its Rs waar, 
an 


rice 

of ‘ts ~—L-] ($1.00 reer 1 its new an im- 

proved form (16 pages 13yx1 d pasted) 

makes it very popy ular. Its hors roy all ractical 

men est Advertising Medium ia 
Canada. Sample copies sent free to any address. 


liw26tx N. B. COLCOCK, Welland, Ont. 














